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FAIR FIELDS OVERFLOWING WITH FORAGE. 


"Forage crops growing the whole year round"---that should be the motto of every farmer in The Progressive 


It has been said a thousand times that the growing of forage and the feeding of live stock on the 
farm lie at the foundation of soil improvement. Let it be said here once more. The growing of forage crops the whole 
year round is good for hogs (as is noted on page 10) it is good for horses, good for cattle, good for the soil, good for the 
farmer's pocket book. Possibly you may miss getting a growth of the many difficult forage crops, but you can grow corn--- 
what an unapproachable forage crop this grand plant makes!---and you can grow the ever ready cowpea, the poor man’s 
unfailing friend and the rich man’s constant helper, a forage plant that fattens your stock and your land alike. Have you 
broad fair fields of the cowpea like the picture? Then you have a good start in your soil for other forage crops to be 




















Future of Farming Full of Hope.. 





Passing westward through Guilford County I 
notice, more than elsewhere, that the seed we 
have been trying to sow in The Progressive Farm- 
er has taken root. More wide fields of peas are 
here than anywhere we have been in the State. 
The corn fields I saw along the railroad from 
Greensboro to Winston-Salem have nearly all been 
laid by level, and I saw little of the hideously up- 
turned furrows in the fields made by the turning 
plow throwing up a bank of earth to the corn to 
dry out. 

Peas and rotation of crops, with deeper plow- 
ing, are having their usual effect, and I have seen 
corn fields here that would do credit to what they 
Call the ‘‘corn belt’? of the West. 

The fact is, that the South should be the great 
corn belt, and it would be, if good farming became 
the rule. 

& 

But these farmers are gradually advancing, for 
the evidence of their advancement is plain on 
every hand. Speaking with a Greensboro man on 





the train last night in regard to the growth and 
improvement in that city, he said ‘‘Yes, Greens- 
boro has improved, but not so much as the Guil- 
ford County farmers have improved.” 


This reminded me of a pleasant letter I had | 


from a Guilford County farmer. He wrote: ‘‘When 
you first began to preach cowpeas nearly twenty 


years ago I could buy cowpeas in Guilford County | 
for fifty cents a bushel and could buy land for| 
$10 an acre. Now cowpeas are $2.50 per bushel | 


and land any price you choose to ask for it, and 
it is all your fault.”’ 


Well, if that is true, I am perfectly willing to | 


take the blame for such a state of affairs; and I 


always am glad to get among those Guilford and| 


Forsyth people. They are so wide-awake and so 
eager to improve, having seen the results of what 
they have done since they waked up to the need 
of better farming. 

& 


Yes, with the great interest manifested in the 


Institutes, the future of farming in North Carolina | 


is full of hope. 
W. F. MASSEY. 
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Castled Walls and Palaces Old in Story. 


The Sixth of Editor Poe’s Letters From Abroad Tells of 


His Visit to Stirling Castle, the Bloody 


Tower, Westminster Abbey, and Other Scenes Interwoven With the Great Names and Events of 


English History. 


In my former epistle, most excellent reader, I 
promised to give in this letter some impressions 


of the historic and notable places I have visited | 


in Scotland and England. 

This, therefore, I now set out to do, beginning 
at Stirling 
for it was as I went over the moat-bridge into the 


(thirty-six miles from 
ancient gates of Stirling Castle with its more 
than thousand of 
memories that I first felt the atmosphere of the 


years checkered and _ stirring 


Middle Ages and of the romantic days of knight- | 


the first time I 


with 


hood and of chivalry. Here for 


saw a great mediaeval castle its 


stone walls and frowning battlements and towers, 
standing out upon its lofty eminence above 
the surrounding country: secured in the front by 
and 


on 


moat 


trance the gigantic outer walls, and then by 
two or three inner walls, while from the rear a 
ragged and precipitous stone ascent of sixty feet 
And 
Stirling has a history worthy of its lofty eminence 
It 
of the most beautiful and upon one of, the most 
all Great The battle- 


field of Bannockburn is before you here and Stir- 


guards the approach of the ancient fortress. 


and its isolated grandeur. looks out 


historic views in Britain. 
ling Bridge of course, and yet another battlefield 
—Cambuskenneth—in which Scots and Picts 
fought each other six hundred and fifty years be- 
fore Columbus discovered the New World. It is 
when you come upon facts like these that you be- 
gin to realize that the annals of America indeed 
deal only with the last half hour of human his- 
tory. This very Stirling Castle, for example, was 
taken by Edward I. of England in 1304—more 
than three hundred years before the first white 
man set foot upon Jamestown soil—and ten years 
later the famous Scotch chieftian, Bruce, 
tured it. It was at Stirling that Lord Darnley 
courted Mary, Queen of Scots, and it was here 
that James 1., who was King of England when 
the first permanent settlements were 
made was christened and crowned, 
John Knox preaching the coronation sermon. 
& 

Stirling Castle, too, ut the very first brings 
you face to face with the tragedy as well as with 
Not only does 


recap- 


neglish 
in America, 


the romance of the old, old days. 
the terrible dungeon—its opening a mere hole 
in the ground twelve feet down before you enter 
the dark grim caverns in which captive enemies 
or suspects went to the torment of a living death 
——not only, I say, does this foul dungeon cast a 
shadow upon the rosy pictures we like to paint 
of ‘‘the age of chivalry,’’ but Stirling and almost 
every other castle in Great Britain has its story 
of crime well 
known in history. At Stirling they still show you 
the room where King James I. stabbed and kill- 
ed the Earl of Douglas five hundred and fifty 
years ago. In Holyrood Palace in Edinburgh I 
saw the little room where Rizzio, secretary to 
Mary, Queen of Scots, was murdered by Darnley 
and others—and but a few months later Both- 
well, having plotted with the Queen for the mur- 
der of Darnley, here married her himself. In 
Edinburgh Castle near by-I saw the old banquet- 
ing hall where in 1440 the young Douglases were 
invited to a great dinner only to see the black 
bull’s head—the symbol 


involving one or more figures 





of death—put before 
them on the banquet table, after which they were 
dragged away and beheaded. Here, too, Oliver 
Cromwell and others met in 1648 and discussed 
the necessity for executing Charles I., and Edin- 
burgh Castle also has a connecting link with the 
murder of Macbeth that the St. 


in Margaret’s 


Edinburgh), | 


massive | 
all 


jand Sir Walter Raleigh. 
drawbridge and trap door at the en- |} 


upon one | 





| Chapel here was built by the wife of the Mal- 


colm of Shakespeare’s play. Kenilworth Castle, 


of which only picturesque ruins now remain, of 


/course calls to mind the alleged murder of his 


wife by Earl Leicester as told in Scott’s famous 
And the Bloody of London, 
is famous for the horrible crimes which 
it has witnessed. 


novel. Tower of 
course, 
At its very portals you pass 
the spot where the young princes were smothered 
Richard III. and 
among those who languished in prison here be- 
fore finding death from the headsman’s axe were 
Anne Boleyn, wife of Henry VIII. and mother of 
Elizabeth; Lady Jane Grey and her husband (be- 
headed because of their claims upon the throne), 


by four hundred years ago; 


3 
With the memory of these terrible crimes fresh 
upon me—committed in most cases by Kings and 


| Queens claiming to rule ‘‘by the grace of God’’— 


it is easy to see how far we have come from the 
time when men and women with human blood 
upon their hands could sit undisturbed upon the 
world’s greatest thrones. And having stood but 
a few days ago upon the spot in Oxford where 
Cranmer, Latimer and Ridley were burned at 
the stake for conscience’ sake, while God has put 
us of this generation upon a time when the whole 


| world enjoys religious liberty, should I not be a 
| blind pessimist indeed did I not believe that 





“through 
runs 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the 
process of the suns.” 


the ages one increasing purpose 


This is the best age that the world has ever 
known, and to-morrow will be better than to-day. 
It is a good thing to come to Europe and get that 
historical perspective which makes for faith like 
this. Not only has public morals improved, but 
life itself is infinitely richer and nobler now than 
ever before. The plain Southern farmer to-day 
may live in greater comfort than the lords and 
ladies of the castle in the so-called ‘‘brave days 
of old.”” There are eddies and cross currents in 
the stream of human history, and sometimes the 
“back waters” of reaction from the furious cur- 
rent; but always the main movement is toward 
good: of this we may be sure. Here in the Brit- 
ish Museum a day or two ago I looked with in- 
terest and with reverence upon the original copies 
of the Magna Charta, that great corner-stone of 
our English liberties, and reflected upon the long, 
hard fought and yet unretreating struggle through 
which the idea of ‘‘liberty, equality, and fratern- 
ity’ has since fought its way toward— 


“that far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.’’ 
& 

I was glad to come to England as much as any- 
thing else for the privilege of making pilgrimage 
to the shrines of some of the men whose work in 
history or literature has provoked my admiration. 
No single incident of the trip thus far, therefore, 
has pleased me more than the special privilege 
given me at Warwick Castle of putting on my 
head the helmet of Oliver Cromwell; and in West- 
minster Hall it was Cromwell’s figure that was 
most in my mind: Cromwell with patience ex- 
hausted coming upon England’s unprofitable ser- 
vants, who had dilly-dallied so long about weighty 
matters, and driving the miscalled Parliament 
from its halls. I can hear him now, the stern- 
visaged and purposeful Puritan and man of iron, 
speaking in the language of the Bible as he did 
at Dunbar and as he does in the letter from him 
which I saw here in London the other day. De- 
body rudely torn from the grave and his head 
fiantly he recounts the follies of the Parliament: 
resolutely at last he drives them before him. 
“Your hour is come,” he proclaims, ‘the Lord 
hath done with you.” That day Cromwell was 
master of England, ruling with the power of a 
Caesar even if without a Caesar’s ambition or sel- 
fishness: and yet it was but a few years from this 
time when he stood before England as its Lord 
Protector that the returning monarchy had his 









ee 
ee 


put upon the gables of this same Westminster 
Hall! But Cromwell’s story proves afresh that 
the sure verdict of history may always be await- 
ed with calm confidence—like as the polar 
needle, temporarily disturbed by some unusual 
attraction, will yet inevitably return and swing 
true again to the unchanging north star. Nine 
years ago a great assemblage met here again and 
a life-size monument of Cromwell was unveileq—— 
the monument honored with a place within the 
enclosed court of Parliament—and a mighty ng- 
tion uncovered its head in reverence to Crom- 
well’s memory. 
es 


ve 


Carlyle is another one of my heroes, and f was 
glad to go ont to Chelsea and see the house 
where he died—just as I was glad to see a typical 
letter of his regretting his seemingly fruitless 
search for a publisher for ‘‘Sartor Resartus’ and 
referring to some man as provoking his admira- 
tion ‘“‘because he is a man, a real man, and not 
a mere clothes-horse.”’ 


& 


Sunday morning I was glad to see John Mil- 
ton’s old church; his grave is in the chancel, and 
this, by the way, is the same church in which 
Oliver Cromwell was married. We also went to 
the Wesley Chapel where John Wesley, the great 
founder of Methodism, preached in the later years 
of his life, assisted by his famous poet-brother, 
Charles Wesley, the author of so many familiar 
hymns. John Wesley died in the little house be- 
side the chapel, and his mother, Susannah Wesley 
(mother of seventeen or nineteen children, 1 have 
forgotten which number) is buried in the Bunhill 
burying grounds just across the way, as is also 
Isaac Watts, no less famous than John Wesley as 
a hymn writer, John Bunyan, author of ‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’’ and Daniel Defoe, whose ‘‘Rob- 
inson Crusoe’’ has been the delight of every gen- 
eration of boys that has grown up since its pub- 
lication. 


a“ f 

London is full of just such historic places. Not 
far from St. James’s palace we saw the house 
where Byron ‘‘woke up to find himself famous;” 
in Chelsea we saw the homes of George Eliot, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and the artist Turner; 
near Whitehall is the place where Charles II. was 
beheaded; the house given to the Duke of Wel-! 
lington by the English people (just as Ameri- 
cans gave a house to Admiral Dewey) is pointed 
out; in the crypt of St. Paul’s are the tombs of 
























Wellington and Nelson; and in Westminster Ab- 
bey, Chaucer Dickens, Tennyson, Browning, 


Thackeray, William Pitt, Wm. E. Gladstone, be- 
sides numerous English monarchs, including 
Queen Elizabeth, Queen Mary, and the royal Ed- 
wards and Henrys. In Westminster Abbey we 
also saw the coronation chairs in which all the 
Kings of England have been crowned here since 
Edward I., and in the Bloody Tower the crown of 
the King and Queen, sparkling masses of the 
costliest jewels, are shown to the public. 


7 
Writing this much, however, has only served 
to convince me of the impossibility of giving 


within the limits of a newspaper article an ade- 
quate description of the many towns and places 
here in which mighty men have wrought mighty 
deeds, blessing not only the little island of Great 
Britain, but the whole world in fact, and especial 
ly the great English-speaking peoples of the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. There is the beautiful lit- 
tle town of Stratford-on-Avon where we saw the 
humble cottage in which Shakespeare was borne 
and his burial place in the church whose ap- 
proach is such a beautiful avenue of trees; ther 
is Oxford with its famous University, and its rich 
heritage of splendid names—Blackstone, Raleigh 
Wesley, Samuel Johnson, Wellington, Peel, Rus- 
kin, and many others; there is Ches i 
famous Cathedral and its nearly 1} 
dred years of known history, Roman ruins here 
still telling the story of its beginnings as a Ro 
man camp sixty-one years after the birth of 
Christ—so short a time after the crucifixion that 
an historical novelist might imagine as_ trans- 
ferred here some of the very soldiers who repre- 
sented the imperial Caesar upon Golgotha’s hill,% 
or with the unquestioned historical fact of 
Charles I. watching from the walls the defeat of : 
his forces at Marston Moor, the same novelist ! 
might wonder if the proud monarch 


> 









dreamed 


here of the headsman’s axe which was to be his 
end. 
My next letter will find me in France. 
CLARENCE H. 
London, England, July 21, 1908. 
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The Farmers of the South Should Learn to Use Improved 


Machinery. 





County Farming Schools by Teaching the Value and Proper Handling of Modern Farm Implements Would in 
This Way Alone Impart a Tremendous Impulse to Southern Agriculture. 


Messrs. Editors: I have been no- 
ticing all along the interest you are 
taking in having the farmers of the 


South use more improved and up-to- 
date implements. That you are 
working hard along this line, is very 
evident for the reason that every pa- 
per that comes from your press has 
something to say along this line. We 
certainly hope that you will succeed, 
for it would mean much for the 
South. 

We all must admit that our broth- 
er farmer of the North is far ad- 
vanced in the use of improved ma- 
chinery on the farm. For _ in- 
stance, he rides when he breaks his 
ground, he rides when he harrows it, 
he rides when he plants it, he rides 
when he plows it, and at every round 
he plows two rows; and lately he 
has commenced to plow four rows to 
every round, and when cutting time 
comes he rides to cut it. With the 
different machines, he plants and 
cares for three or four times as Many 
acres aS one man will in the South. 
This is why he makes money on land 
that costs him two or three times as 
much as the average farm land in 
the South. When he markets his 
corn, he has not the market that 
his Southern brother has. The same 
is true of the oats, wheat and hay. 
Besides what the Northern farmer 
raises on the farm, we have the cot- 
ton. 

If the Southern farmer commences 
to farm like his brother of the 
North, with improved machines, and 
plants cotton as a surplus and stocks 
his farm with cattle, either the dairy 
or the beef type (and if the dairy 
cattle are put in, and butter is being 
made, then swine should be added), 
of course the same energy and push 


should be used that the Northern 
farmer uses. The Southern farmer 
will make two. dollars, where the 


Northern farmer will make but one. 
I do not deem it necessary to point 
out why this can be done, but merely 
state that better markets, cheaper 
land, longer seasons, winters being 
shorter, it does not cost as much to 
winter cattle as in the North, are 
some of the reasons. 


Farm School for Every Congressional 
District to Teach the Use of Ma- 
chinery. 


But how can we learn to use and 
take care of improved machinery? 
We should have county farms; and if 
we cannot have them, then we should 
at least have a school of instruction 
in every Congressional District, 
where the use of the best and latest 
improved machines are taught, where 
the use and care of the gasoline en- 
gine is taught, as this power is best 
adapted to farm use. A regular 
course should be laid out, and long 
and short terms be put in use to suit 
the length of time the student can 
remain at the college. This is done 
at the Wisconsin Dairy School, and 
it works fine. A farmer’s son could 
take a short term, say, of three 
months, in the winter; then come 
home and help on the farm all sum- 
mer, and in the fall again return to 
take up his studies at the college. 

A cople of short terms spent in 
this way will teach the young man 
to handle and take care of improved 
farm machinery. It will do more 
than this. It will teach him to buy 

in an _ intelli- 


first-class machinery 
gent way. Having a knowledge of 





By J. W. Wirtz, Augusta, Georgia. 

this kind of machinery, he can buy 
on his judgment what he knows is 
the best, and won’t have to take 
the word of some glib traveling man, 
whose object is nothing more than 
to sell his machines. For the very 
reason that many of our Southern 
farmers were not posted, a certain 
class of implements were sold to 


them that were next to worthless; 





and in a very short time the sulky 


will not put that amount of hay into 
a bale with one animal is not practi- 
eal. 

Fifteen dollars, or even $20 more 
yet, should not be taken into consid- 
eration between the price of a cheap- 
ly constructed, old-time machine and 
of one made durable and on the best 
mechanical lines and improved up to 
date. Remember that the cost of a 
good article, although it may be a 





How the Southern Farmer 


We all must admit that our 


time comes, he rides to cut it. 
man will in the South. This is 


land in the South. 


one. 





far advanced in the use of improved machinery on the farm. For 
instance, he rides when he breaks his corn ground, he rides when 
he harrows it, he rides when he plants it, he rides when he 
plows it, and at every round he plows two rows, and lately he has 
commenced to plow four rows to every round, and when cutting 
With the different machines, he 
plants and cares for three or four times as many acres as one 


that costs him two or three times as much as the average farm 


If the Southern farmer commences to farm like his brother 
of the North, with improved machines, and plants cotton as a 
surplus and stocks his farm with cattle, using the same energy 
and push that the Northern farmer uses, the Southern farmer 
vill make two dollars, where the Northern farmer will make but 


May Double His Dollars. 


brother farmer of the North is 


why he makes money on land 








plow or spring tooth harrow was left 

under a tree or in some fence corner, 

never to be used again. 

Farmers Should Learn to Buy Intelli- 
gently. 

The same is true of hay presses. 
Most of them were sold at a price 
somewhat lower than what a stand- 
ard, good press could be sold for. 
It was this few dollars less that sold 
the press, without the purchaser 
looking into the merits of the press. 
This caused hundreds of presses to 
be sold that in the end were not 
much more than toys. This is true 
of both hand and horse-power press- 
es. In 1907, one of our business 
men here came to _ his implement 
dealer and wanted to buy a horse- 
power press. The dealer made him a 
wholesale price. He replied: Bie 
would like very well to get one of 
your presses; I know that they are 
all right, but you are too high in 
price.”” He pulled from his pocket a 
circular of a hand press. The price 
named in it was $30, but a check 
had to be sent with the order. The 
dealer told him that this was suspici- 
ous. Among other things that the 
printed matter contained, was that 
the press, with three men, could put 
up one hundred bales in a day. The 
dealer pointed out that this could 
not be done, and that mule power 
was cheaper than man power. Well, 
he sent for it. Last year he came 
to this local dealer and stated that he 
wanted a press. The dealer inquired 
what he had done with his hand 
press. He said: ‘I never had one. 
I have a box with a crank to it; but 
it is no press, and it cost me $30. I 
was gold-bricked.’’ But he alone 
was to blame. 

The same is true of horse power 
presses. Many that were bought 
cheap would not bale more than fifty 
or sixty pounds to the bale. This is 
not a bale of hay. One hundred 
pounds are a bale, and any press that 





little more, will soon be forgotten. 
But how about a poor article, one 
that should last you a number of 
years, and each time you use it is a 
source of aggravation until you final- 
ly deposit it on the scrap pile? 


Farmers’ Sons Should Not Only Op- 
erate But Invent. 


For this reason schools of instruc- 
tion should be opened in every State 
in the South to teach our young men 
how to operate, how to keep in re- 
pair, and how to purchase improved, 
up-to-date farm machinery. It is an 
open secret that the inventors for 
the great implement manufacturers 
get their ideas for improvements 
from the farmers of the North. They 
point out by actual experience where 
changes should be made; and in this 
way the inventor gets his idea. It is 
a fact that an Illinois farmer invent- 
ed the corn harvester that is now 
made by all the different companies 
in the trust; and he cut his crop, 
and some for his neighbors. Then he 
offered it for sale, and the largest of 
the companies now in the trust 
bought it. This made this farmer in- 
dependent. Lately, in looking over 
a catalog put out by a firm that 
makes gasoline engines, we noticed 
by the cuts and the testimonials, that 
most all the engines had been mount- 
ed at home and by the farmers, on 
some old truck, mower wheels, old 
wagon, etc. This was quite a saving. 
Some of the farmers had made trac- 
tion machines. Several of them had 
used this home-made traction to do 
their plowing. This is the kind of 
an education we want to give the 
farmers’ sons of the South. Then, 
they will not want to leave the old 
farm. Then, they will not think that 
it is slavery and drudgery to remain 
and work on the farm. Then, they 
will take an interest and remain, Let 
us have mechanical schools of in- 





struction by all means. 


Some Things I Want to See and 
Know. 


Messrs. Editors: I thought I would - 
jot down a few things I have in 
mind, 
First, I would like to see an acre 
in our common four o’clocks, and 
find out how many chickens it would 
make fat from June to December. 
Second, I would like to know how 
many sheep an acre of the common 
goat weed would fatten from June 
to December. 
Third, I would like to see every 
sand beds in all our public roads 
floored with cane bagasse, or old corn 
stalks, broom straw, or hay. There 
would be some tall cursing at first, 
then praise without end for the man 
who thought it all out—and who that 
man or men are, I know not. The 
sand bed or sand hill would be no 
more, and a wonderful road would 
be in its place for good and all. 
Fourth, I would like to know how 
many oats an acre of our poorest 
land would make at the end of five 
years if pure raw bone was applied 
annually at the rate of four hundred 
pounds per acre and was followed 
by lespedeza; and just how rich the 
land would become in said time. 
W. E. TRASK. 


Editorial Comment: Do not some 
of our readers have enough experi- 
ence along these lines to give further 
information? Perhaps Mr. Trask 
himself could give us more on some 
of the questions. 





How Many Loafing Acres Have You? 


Nearly every year there are a 
number of acres on the farm that 
are loafers, that do not contribute 
enough to the products of the farm 
to pay for taxes, let alone fencing. 
The first thing to do with these is to 
drain them. 

Others are stony or gravelly por- 
tions which do not and will not pro- 
duce sufficient crops to pay for culti- 
vation; and the proper thing to do 
with these is to sow them to tame 
grasses, cover them over with barn 
yard manure, and let them stay in 
grass. Sometimes a field has been 
farmed so long that it has ceased to 
be profitable, and the only thing to 
do with this is to put it down in 
tame grass and apply manure 
heavily. 

There are frequently acres on the 
farm that are out of the way, that 
could better be planted to timber of 
some kind suitable to the neighbor- 
hood. Sometimes there are corners 
in a field cut off by a stream, or so 
inconveniently located that they can 
not be farmed to advantage. The 
time has now come when we can put 
these in timber. 

In some way or other every acre 
on the farm should be compelled to 
do its duty according to its ability. 
A loafer is wholly unprofitable and 
is very likely to get into mischief; 
and loafing acres are no exception. 
If they are not required to produce 
some useful crop they will produce 
weeds, and the seeds will be scatter- 
ed by some means or other over the 
entire farm. Don’t have any loafers 
about your house or your barns, and 
don’t have any loafing acres on your 
farm—wWallace’s Farmer. 

A great advantage is with those 
fall advertisers who get their ad- 
vertisements in early. Progressive 
farmers make the best buyers and 
they are usually the early buyers. 
And progressive dealers are usually 
early advertisers. 





An education should aim first of 
all to fit one to earn his living. The 
marked tendency of the modern edu- 
cation is toward vocational training. 
—Prof. D. O. Barto, University of 
Illinois. 
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North Carolina Farmers’ Convention in 
Raleigh August 25, 26, 27, 28. 








Secretary Butler Has a Message to the Farmers of the State—Sugges- 
tions to Those Coming—Program of the Several Sessions, Including 
Women's Meetings and Dairymen’s Association. 


To the Farmers of North Caro- 
lina: The State Farmers’ Conven- 
tion was organized five years ago 
through the efforts of the Faculty of 
the Agricultural College and a few 
others interested in agricultural pro- 
gress. Later it was affiliated with 
or made part of the Farmers’ Insti- 
tute work conducted by the State 
Department of Agriculture, and the 
State Director of Farmers’ Institutes 
made the Secretary of the Conven- 
tion. 

This Convention was intended to 
be, and virtually is, a four-day 
Farmers’ Institute. Its aims and 
purposes are educational, and, in 
preparing the program, instruction 
more than mere amusement has been 
the object in view. A glance at the 
program cannot fail to convince any 
one that those who attend will be 
well repaid in knowledge acquired, 
inspiration, encouragement received 
and pleasure obtained from mingling 
with those engaged in similar lines 
of work. 

It is generally believed that this 
will be the largest meeting of farm- 
ers ever held in the State for the 
study of strictly agricultural prob- 
lems, and all farmers who can pos- 
sibly do so should certainly attend 
and bring their families. The pro- 
gram for the women is also an at- 
tractive one, and, with all members 
of the family thus provided for, this 
State Convention should tbe made 
the occasion for giving all the grown 
members of the family an annual 
trip, combining pleasure and profit, 
at a minimum cost. 


Suggestions to Those Coming to the 
Convention. 

A Reception Committee, of which 
C. D. Harris is chairman, will meet 
all trains arriving at the Union Sta- 
tion Monday evening and Tuesday 
and Wednesday. When you get off 
the train look for men with badges: 
“Reception Committee,” or for sign, 
‘Headquarters, Reception Commit- 
tee, State Farmers’ Convention,” 
and make yourself known. The 
Committee will take care of you. 

Those who prefer will be assisted 
in securing satisfactory accommo- 
dations in the city, while those who 
wish to room at the College will be 
escorted there and provided with 
rooms free and meals at cost. 

Those who intend rooming at the 
College should notify Dr. Tait But- 
ler, Raleigh, or Mr. E. B. Owen, 
West Raleigh, when they will arrive, 
but failure to do this need not pre- 
vent anyone from securing a room 
at the College on his arrival. Those 
expecting to room at the College 
should bring towels with them. 

The College has no furniture or 
bedding except that furnished stu- 
dents, but such as is there will be 
at the disposal of those who wish 
to avail themselves of it. 


PROGRAM. 


Tuesday, August 25—Morning Ses- 
sion, 10 O'Clock. 

Convention called to order by 
President H. C. Dockery, Rocking- 
ham. 

Enrollment of those present. 

President’s Address, by H. C. 
Dockery. 

The Future of Agricultural Edu- 
eation in North Carolina, by D. H. 
Hill, President N. C. College of Ag- 
riculture and Mechanic Arts. 


Afternoon Session, 2 O’Clock. 


Observations and Conclusions Con- 
cerning Certain Farm Practices, by 








T. J. W. Broom, Union County. 

The Soil Water and Its Manage- 
ment in the Production of Crops, by 
W. A. Petree, Stokes County. 

Commercial Fertilizers: When, 
How and Why Use, by C. B. Wil- 
liams, Director N. C. Experiment 
Station. 

The Results of Feeding Stuffs In- 
spection, by C. D. Harris, Feed 
Chemist, State Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Night Session, 8.80 O’Clock. 


The Building of a Nation, by Dr. 
S. A. Knapp, in charge’ of Farmers’ 
Co-operative Demonstration Work, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Wednesday, August 26—Morning 
Session, 7.30 to 10. 


Live Stock Judging: 

Cattle—John Michels, Professor 
Animal Husbandry, N. C. College of 
Agriculture. 

Hogs—R. S. Curtis, N. C. Experi- 
ment Station. 

Horses—Dr. W. J. Hartman, As- 
sistant Veterinarian, State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Commercial Fruit Culture’ in 
North Carolina, by F. C. Reimer, 
Horticulturist, N. C. College of Ag- 
riculture. 

Commercial Apple Growing in 
Western North Carolina, by W. N. 
Hutt, Horticulturist, State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Marketing Horticultural Products, 
by S. B. Shaw, Assistant Horticul- 
turist, State Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Afternoon Session, 2 O’Clock. 


The Parts of a Flower and Their 
Use in Cross-breeding, by F. L. 
Stevens, Biologist, N. C. College of 
Agriculture. 

Cotton Breeding, by C. L. New- 
man, Agriculturist, N. C. College of 
Agriculture. 

The Value of the Pure Bred Sire, 
by Dr. W. J. Hartman, Assistant 
Veterinarian, State Department of 
Agriculture. 

The Debt We Owe to Education, 
by A. M. Soule, President Georgia 
Agricultural College. 


Night Session, 8.30 O'Clock. 
Character Building in the Farm 
Home, by Mrs. Sue V. Hollowell, 
Goldsboro. 
Agricultural Education, by Prof. 
W. J. Spillman, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 


Thursday, August 27—Morning Ses- 
sion, 7.30 O'Clock. 


7.30 to 9.30—Dairy Demonstra- 
tions— College Dairy. 

9.30—Results Obtained by Dairy 
Demonstration Work in North Caro- 
lina, by J. A. Conover, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Practical Scientific Farming, by 
A. L. French, Rockingham County. 

How to Keep the Boys on _ the 
Farm, by R. W. Scott, Alamance 
County. 

Destructive Insects—The Consid- 
eration They Should Receive by the 
Farmer, by Franklin Sherman, Jr., 
Entomologist, State Department of 
Agriculture. 


Afternoon Session, 2 O’Clock. 

Profitable Tobacco Growing, by J. 
V. Price, Rockingham County. 

Mistakes in Farm Management, by 
W. J. Spillman, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Insects Injurious to Garden Crops, 
by R. I. Smith, Entomologist, N. C. 
College of Agriculture. 

The Examination of Horses for 





Soundness, by G. A. Roberts, Vete- 
rinarian, N. C. College of Agricul- 
ture. 


WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT. 


August 25—11 a. m. 

The Aims and Purposes of This 
Meeting—Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Chair- 
man of the Woman’s Branch of the 
Farmers’ Institutes for North Caro- 
lina. 

Address of Welcome—Mrs. W. S. 
Primrose, President of the Raleigh 
Woman’s Club. 

Response—Miss Elva Blair, High 
Point, 

The Woman’s Institute: Some Pos- 
sibilities 
Camp, N. C. 

The Country Woman at Home— 
Mrs. R. R. Cotten, Bruce, N. C. 

The Value of Fresh Air—Mrs. E. 
EK. Moffitt, Raleigh. 

How to Interest Women in Wo- 
man’s Work--Miss Henrietta Holmes, 
Fayetteville. . 





August 26—10.30 a. m. 

Amusements and Recreation for 
the Children—Mrs. W. R. Hollowell, 
Goldsboro. ‘ 

The Country Woman’s Spending 
Money—Mrs. James G.  Boylin, 
Wadesboro. 

The Country Woman’s Methods of 
Earning Money—Mrs. W. Wise 
Smith, Raleigh. 

Children—Mrs, J. H. Currie, Fay- 
etteville. 

The Mother as a Source of Inspir- 
ation to the Child—Mrs. Frank K. 
Elam, Cleveland Mills. 


August 27—10.30 a. m. 
Improvement of the Farm Home 
Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh. 

Food Principles--Miss Nellie Cobb, 
Goldsboro. 7 

The Woman’s Association for the 
Betterment of Public Schools—Miss 
Edith Royster, Raleigh. 

Simple Plumbing in Rural Dis- 
tricts—G. L. Vinson, Raleigh. 

Bee Keeping as an Occupation for 
Women—Mr. Womble, Raleigh. 

The Woman’s’ Branch of the 
Farmers’ Institute—Dr. Tait Butler, 
Director of Farmers’ Institutes for 
North Carolina. 





PROGRAM DAIRYMEN’S ASSO- 
CIATION. 


(For this program in full, see 
page 11.) 


Organization of State Stock Breed- 
ers’ Asociation. 

Thursday night or Friday after- 
noon there will be organized a State 
Stock Breeders’ Association. Any- 
one interested in the advancement 
of North Carolina agriculture should 
make a special effort to attend the 
live-stock meetings Friday, and es- 
pecially should he interest himself 
in the organization of a State Breed- 
ers’ Association. 

Yours sincerely, 
TAIT BUTLER, 
Secretary. 


Miss Eula Dixon, Snow 








Educational Directory. 

















Warrenton High School, 


Healthy location; modern equip- 
ment; mild, but firm discipline; close 
individual attention; strong and ex- 
perienced faculty. 

For catalogue, address 


JOHN GRAHAM, Principal. 


Cotton Grading College. 


We graduate men in scientific grading 
and give them permanent employment 
atonce. Tuition $20 per session of four 
weeks. For particulars, address : 


T. C. WILLOUGHBY, Gen’l Manager, 
FLORENCE, S. C., 


Farmers’ Cotton Holding and Storage Asso. of S. C. 


Davenport College, 


4 LENOIR, N. C. 


A GOOD SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women is not 

hard to find, but some are better than 

others. If you are interested in find- 

ing one of the better grade, write for 

catalogue of Davenport College. 
Address 


CHAS. C. WEAVER. 
The North Carolina 
College of Agriculture & Mechanic Arts 














Practical education in Agriculture; in Civil, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering; in 
Cotton Manufacturing, Dyeing and Industrial 
Chemistry. Tuition $45 a year; Board 810 a 
month. 120 Scholarships. Examinations for 
admission at the College on September 2na. 

Address THE PRESIDENT, 

West Raleigh, N.C. 











Trinity College 


Four Departments—Collegiate, Graduate, En- 
gineering and Law. 











Large library facilities. Well-equipped 
laboratories in all departments of 
Science. Gymnasium furnished with 
best apparatus. Expenses very moder- 
ate, Aid for worthy students. 

YOUNG MEN WISHING TO STUDY LAW 
SHOULD INVESTIGATE THE SUPERIOR 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF LAW AT TRINI- 

TY COLLEGE 








For Catalogue and further Information, 
address 


D. W. NEWSOM, Registrar 


DURHAM, N. C. 




































Trinity-Park School 











RAEFORD INSTITUTE 


Is a High Grade, Non-Sectarian, Co-Education- 
al School of Eight Departments 


Primary, Intermediate, Art, Elocution, 
Music, Business, Telegraphy 
and High School, 


all of which are under well-trained experienced 
teachers. { Students bearing certificates of 
graduation from this school are admitted to all 
leading colleges of the State without examina- 
tion. © The nealthfulness of the location is un- 
surpassed, the climate, soil, water, etc., being 
tne same as that of the famous winter resorts 
of Pinehurst and Southern Pines twenty miles 
distant. Let us send you a catalogue. 


C. E. McINTOSH, Z N. HOLLER, 
Denver, N. C. Davidson, N. C. 

























A First-Class Preparatory School 
Certificates of Graduation Accepted for Entrance to 
Leading Southern Colleges 
Best Equipped Preparatory School 
in the South 




























Faculty of ten officers and teachers. 
Campus of seventy-five acres. Li- 
brary containing forty thousand 
volumes. Well equipped gymna- 
sium. High standards and modern 
methods of instruction. Frequent 
lectures by prominent lecturers. 
Expenses exceedingly moderate. 
Ten years of phenomenal success. 















For Catalogue and other Information, 
address 


H. M. NORTH, Headmaster, 
DURHAM, N. C. 
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STATE ALLIANCE AT HILLSBORO 





Annual Meeting, August 1ith and 
12th Shows Gratifying Progress— 
Old Officers Re-Elected. 


High expectations were held of a 
big attendance at the annual meet- 
ing of the Farmers’ Alliance at Hills- 
poro on the 11th and 12th. And 
these expectations were not disap- 
pointed. The attendance was much 
larger than it has been in years and 
was composed of the best and most 
intelligent Alliancemen in the State. 

President Peterson, Vice President 
Davis, Business Agent Parrott, and 
the Executive Committee were re- 
elected. 

A committee was received from 
the Farmers’ Union, but no very 
definite action upon the matters pre- 
sented was taken for the present. 
These two organizations of farmers, 
so potent for good, will doubtless 
strive to act in harmony. 


All overtures looking to a sale of 


the Hillsboro property for school 


purposes were tabled. On matters 
so important, there was a feeling 
that the wishes of the Sub-Allignces 
throughout the State should be con- 
consulted before decisive action was 


taken, 


In every department of the busi- 
ness agent’s work, there has been 
an increase during the year, and the 
growth of this feature and of the|Planting peas in rows and rolling 
membership justify the enthusiasm|them up as Mr. John L. Brewtor, of 


felt by the Alliance officers. 


The excellent address of President 


Peterson was printed last week. 
Though the 
Wednesday a large number of dele 


gates remained over and enjoyed a/C.., 


hospitable and altogether delightfu 


reception tendered them Wednesday |heard if he did. 


night by the good men and fair wo 
men of Hillsboro. 





with E. C. Faires and A. C. Shuford, 
alternates. A committee on organic 
union was appointed to meet with 
the Alliance at Hillsboro this week. 
T. J. W. Broom, J. P. Sossaman, and 
R. B. Hunter constitute that commit- 
tee. The committee is not empow- 
ered to act, but will report to the 
State Union. The warehouse ques- 
tion was discussed and every county 
urged to secure a warehouse as soon 
as possible. All County Unions were 
instructed to make arrangements 
with their local banks for financing 
the cotton crop and in case of fail- 
ure to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments, to notify the State officials, 
and the matter would be taken up 
and considered at once. ; 
It is the purpose of the Union to 
make the necessary arrangements to 
finance the crop of all Union farm- 
ers. But County Unions are request- 
ed to take up the matter with their 
own banks first. The minimum price 
of cotton was discussed and instruc- 
tions given to the National Union 
delegates. 

The Union is growing rapidly in 
North Carolina and it is not difficult 
to get leading farmers to line up 
with the organization after they un- 
derstand its plans and purposes. 





Rolling Up Pea Vines is a Good Way. 


Messrs. Editors: I have’ been 





Mill, La., and ‘‘Uncle Billie, of A. | 
& M. C.,” for over eight years. 
About eight years ago I wrote this 


meeting adjourned|method up in the Constitution, and 


-jalso told Prof. Duggar, of A. & M. 
at Auburn, Ala., about it. He 
1|said he would try it; but I never 
After rolling the 
-|vines up I have never let them get 

wet. The main advantage with this 

plan is that you can save all the 





MR. PARKER SENDS GREETINGS. | leaves and peas, as they are rolled 





up tight in the bundle, and they 


Regrets He Could Not Be at Hills-|can be easily loaded, unloaded and 


boro and Urges Continued Activ 
Work in so Promising a Field. 
Messrs. Editors: 
greetings and congratulations to th 


brethren of the Alliance throughout 


the State on the splendid meetin 
of the State Alliance just held a 
Hillsboro. I had planned to be ther 


at the State meeting, but it was de- 


cided that I must take charge of 
Farmers’ Institute party. 
In addition to the fine meetin 


held at Hillsboro I also congratulate | 
the brethren on the good work done | 


during the year just ended. 
I desire to say further: The fiel 
for future work is promising an 


should be occupied at once or the} 
opportunity may pass. I know Broth- 


I desire to send 


e|easily taken from the barn to feed. 
While it may take a little more time 
to cut them, you more than make it 
up in handling them afterwards. 
Sometimes we use a hoe, but usual- 
ly use a pruning knife, cutting with 
one hand and pulling vines to middle 
with the other. We let the vines 
lie from one to five days, depending 
on condition of the vines and the 
weather, before rolling them up; and 
,try to roll them up in the morning 
| when the vines are a little ‘‘givy.’’ 


PAUL HOFFMAN. 


ie 
& 

t 
e 
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g | 


\ 
d|A Bushel of Peas in the Pod, 100 
d| Pounds. 





Messrs. Editors: Tell your cor- 
|respondent that it takes about 100 


er Cates will do what he can, but| |pounds of peas in the pod to make 


he is not enough. Let the brethre 


n Le bushel, and it is worth as much to 


come to his support and hold up his | gather a hundred pounds of peas as 


hands as he goes over the _ State} 


preaching wise and discreet organ 
zation for the farmers. 
Again expressing my 


meeting, I am, 
Fraternally, 
T. B. PARKER. 
Written from Kinston, N. C. 
FARMERS’ UNTION, 





Delegates Appointed to 


regrets at 
not being able to attend the State) 


National 


}it is to pick the — amount of cot- 
i-| | ton. . Y. GULLEY. 
Wake Co., N. my 





There will be some one at every 
Farmers’ Institute to receive your 
renewal or new subscription. Keep 
him busy if you can. 





Whoever presents a great example 


LINCOLNTON. | is great.—Victor Hugo. 








Convention—Resolutions Adopted | Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Favoring the Erection of Ware- 
houses—Committee Appointed to 


Meet Farmers’ Alliance. 


for the Negro Race. 


Practical courses in Agriculture and Mechan- 
icalbrancrhes. Six strong departments. Com- 
fortable buildings. Unsurpassed laboratories. 


A called meeting of the N. C. Di-| Free tuition to county students. Board, lodg- 


vision of the Farmers’ Union was ine and tuition $7.00 per month. 


held at Lincolnton, N. C., Augu 


6th, for the purpose of electing dele- | 
gates to the National Convention of | 
the Union which convenes at Pt. | 


Worth, Tex., 
President 
Z. Green were 


Bg aggrecan 1st. 
. Q. Alexander and 
elected 





Fall term 
egins Sept. 1, 1908. Apply now for admission. 
st | Por catalogue or further information, address 


J. B. DUDLEY, Pres., Greensboro, N. C. 
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‘WHAT IT MEANS TO USE 
BU LL | POWER 
. HAY PRESSES 


First—Good Work and Fast Work. 

Second—Baling with a Small Force. 

Third—Convenience in Operating. 

ace ae ay Work for Horses. 

The I. H. C. presses are of the full 
circle type, built very largely of steel 
and iron, and they are strong and 
durable. 

With the one-horse press two men 
and a boy can easily bale eight to 
ten tons per day in average condi- 
tions. The bales come from the press 
uniform in size, neat and compact. 
The bale chamber is 14 by 18 inches 
in size. 

Both presses will bale clover, al- 
falfa, wild hay, shredded fodder, 
straw, pea vines, etc. The capacity, 
of course, varies with the material 
being baled. 


The two-horse press has a capacity 
of ten to twelve tons a day in aver- 
age conditions. Bale chambers are 
made 14 by 18, 16 by 18, or 17 by ‘22 
inches in size. € 

Among the notable features of these 
presses are large feed openings, per- 
fect working roller tuckers, simple 
and efficient powers which operate on 
the compound lever principle, no 
extra increase of draft when pressure 
is greatest, only 4-inch step-over for 
the horses and the great advantage 
of pulling the plunger instead of 
pushing it. 

Do not fail to learn the superiority 
of the I. H. C. presses before buying. 

Call and take the matter up with the 
International local agent or write for 
pamphlet. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S.A. 


(Incorporated) 











The use of com- 


Plain Talks on Fertilizers 


Increasing and Safeguarding the Wheat-Crop 


sufficient amount and 





mercial fertilizers on 
the wheat crop is year- 
ly becoming more 
general—proof enough 
that it pays, and pays 
well. 





Too many farmers, 
however, use fertilizers 
without due regard for the 
special needs of their soils. 
Often they buy the cheapest 
grades. Or they use very 


small quantities. 


That such 
unscientific 
use of fertili- 
zers has proved 
profitable indi- 
cates what it 
can accomplish 
for wheat grow- 
ers if used 
more carefully and _intelli- 
gently. 





The best way to learn just 
what fertilizers will pay you 
best is to make com- 
parative tests on a 
small scale with your 
soils— then use a 








Virginia Carolina) 
: ical 

~ Montgomery, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Shreveport, La. 





you will undoubtedly 
increase not only the 
average yields, but your 
profits as well. 

Write to the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Company for its 
new Year Book or Al- 
manac, a costly 130 page 
book, written by government 
and private experts. It shows 
how and why you can in- 
crease your crops three or 
four fold by 
following mod- 
ern agricul- 
tural methods. 
A postal to 
any of the Com- 
pany’s offices 
given below 
will bring a 
copy by mail free of charge. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 
CHEMICAL CO. 


Richmond, Va. Durham, N.C, 
Norfolk, Va. Charleston, S. C, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Baltimore, Md. 

ont Atlanta, Ga. 

Columbus, Ga. 

Savannah, Ga. 























WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS, 


PLEASK MENTION THIS PAPER 





DON’T BUY Gs 


A | gicoholen engine, way ag heed to ony ys saully started engine Vibration prectfent 
| —Less to Run. uic! easily s bration 1 
delegates, | engine, BEND FOR CATALOGUE, THLE TEMPLE PUMP Hoally overcome, {Cheaply ane t oh 


ISOLINE ENGINES 


a oent aso Tose! 
wer. Its weight and bulk are yd ns of single cyiinder engines.” yo er durebiiine Coats 
8 &@ combination portable, stati. 
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“THE MASTER WORKMAN,” 
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; IN making Amatite our 
endeavor has been to 
{ =produce a ready roofing 
a that would not require 
\ 
that anyone could lay 
without special tools. 
We have succeeded beyond our 
expectations. 
examine it carefully. Note the kind and 
quality of materials used—how they are put 
together, and, lastly, the top surface of real 
mineral matter which does away entirely with 
It is a complete roofing when it reaches you. 
a= Allthe labor required you car do yourself and nails and 
ie liquid cement are furnished free. There are no extras required 
and no special tools. About all you need is a hammer. 
Once Amatite is on your roof it requires no 


‘ROOFING 
) 
painting or repairs and 
Send for a Free Sample of Amatite and 
the need of painting. 
further attention. 


If you are building or contemplating a new roof 
it will pay you to send for a sample of Amatite. 
We will send same free with descriptive Booklet 
| on request to our nearest office 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Kansas -§*-—@»)- 





City, Minneapolis, New Orleans, London, Eng. 
TAC 
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pede Skane SP ANG LER LOW DOWN GRAIN DRI Li 
AND FERTILIZER 

is superior to other drills. Itislightin weight and draft; has 

high wheels, broad tires, low steel frame; sows grain or fertilizer 










evenly, either up or down hill. Being low in frame, it is easy 
s ¢ to fill and does not obstruct the driver’s view. Has no cogs nor 
side gear to break. Farmers can make no mistake when they 
buy a Spangler Drill, because each drill is guaranteed to give 
. satisfaction in every respect. Write for free catalogue, which 
will tell you more about this great drill. 
SPANGLER MFG. CO., 598 Queen Street, York, Pa. 
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What’s Better Than Light Bread 


EERE TT Te a 











FRESH FROM THE OVEN ? 


Golden Brown Crust and Light Spongy Crumb— 
Every Piece makes You Want More. 


Oo 
For sale everywhere. 
Ask for it. 


oO 








MADE BY 


THE ANSTEO & BURK CO., 


Springfield, Ohio. 





THE OLD RELIABLE, IN USE 25 YEARS. 
HORSE-POWER AND BELT-POWER 


Our Various Styles Meet all Demands. 
SELF-FEED Woop oR STEELPITMAN 
Quality gives best results. Send for catalog. 
KANSAS CITY HAY-PRESS CO., 

112 Mill Street, - - - - - Kansas City, Mo 

















IF YOU WANT PROFITABLE WORK|STRAWBERRY FARMS FOR SALE 


Also cotton and tobacco farms, and timber 
lands, in the famous Chadbourn and adjoining 
strawberry belt and other sections of the South. 

Write or see me if you want to buy or sella 
farm or real estate of any kind anywhere. 

Send for my list of farms and town property. 


B. H. HARNLY, Real Estate Agent, 
Chadbourn, N. C. 





For a few weeks or months, write for 
terms selling trees, etc. Want men ex- 
perienced on farm and others who can 
represent us with intelligence and ener- 
gy. Liberal Terms. Profitable Work. 
Write promptly to : ¥ 3 3 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., Pomona, N. C. 
Established 1866. 400 Acres. 
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All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. 0. 
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‘*Ghe Splendor Falls on Castle Walls.’’ 


This melodious little poem of Tennyson's has been worthily placed among the ‘‘incompar- 
able lyrics’’ of English literature. It glows like a singing jewel amid the gorgeous embroidery 
of The Princess, a medley of Vivian-place, whose walls were with ‘forefathers’ arms and armor 
hung,”’ and haunted by ‘‘a hoard of tales that dealt with knights, *** counts, ana kings.’’ Editor 
Poe's interesting letter from abroad this week tells vividly of his visit to some of the storied 
castles and battlefields of English history and we hope that none of our thousands of readers 
will fail to read it. It is inconnection with this letter that Tennyson's beautiful lyric is here 
printed. The poet's party were climbing high among crags and cliffs near the coming of night. 


The sun—- 


“Grew broader toward his death and fell, andall 
The rosy heights came out above the lawns.’ 


Then breaks forth the incomparable bugle song— 


The splendor falls 


on castle walls 


And snowy summits old in story: 
The long light shakes across the lakes 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O hark! O hear! how thin and clear 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far, from cliff and scar, 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river; 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 


—Lord Tennyson, in The Princess. 








Light-Bread Without Yeast Cake. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Will some one 
please send recipe for making light- 
bread without yeast cake. 

MRS. L. C. J. 

Answer by Aunt Mary: One of my 
neighbors, Miss Lillian G. Alston, the 
superiority of whose bread I can 
vouch for, kindly gave me the follow- 
ing method for making salt rising 
bread: 


Heat a cup of milk to the boiling 
point, then stir in corn-meal to the 
consistency of thick mush. Keep it 
in a warm place overnight. The next 
morning you will find this yeast light 
and porous. To this yeast add about 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar, salt 
to taste, add three cups of milk- 
warm water, then stir in sifted flour 
till you have a stiff batter. Set in a 
vessel of warm water to rise. This 
will take about two hours or less 
time. You are now ready to make 
the batter into dough. Add two cups 
of warm water, a piece of lard a lit- 
tle larger than an egg, and enough 
flour to make a soft dough about like 
biscuit dough. Mould into loaves, 
place in well greased pans, also 
grease the top of each loaf, and set 
in a warm place to raise. When the 
loaves are nearly to the top of the 
pans, bake in not too hot an oven. 
It usually takes one hour for baking. 





Canning Beans Without Salicylic 
Acid—Pickling Beets. 


Dear Aunt Mary: In a recent is- 
sue of your paper some one asked 
for a sour beet pickle recipe. I send 
one that I know to be good, having 
tried it for several years. Wash the 
beets, put on in cold water, and boil 
until tender; take up, skin and quar- 
ter, then pack in glass jars. Have 
the vinegar boiling, pour it over 
them and seal. 

I will also give for your readers 
a tried and true recipe for canning 
beans without the use of salicylic 
acid. Wash the beans and cut into 


pieces, or can whole, as preferred. 
Cover with boiling water, boil fifteen 
minutes, 


drain and cool, then put 





them into glass jars that can be seal- 
ed air-tight. Fill the jar to over- 
flowing with cold water, lay on the 
tops, stand the jars in the wash boil- 
er. Place a rack in the bottom of 
the boiler so that the jars will not 
rest right on the bottom. Pour into 
the boiler sufficient cold water to 
come half way up on the jars. Cover 
the boiler and bring quickly to the 
boiling point, and boil continuously 
for an hour and a half. Scald the 
rubbers, lift one jar at a time, adjust 
the rubber, and quickly screw down 
the lid without turning it up or put- 
ting it down on the table. Simply 
lift the lid without touching it to 
anything; that is, do not even put 
your fingers on the inside of it, or 
put it down on the table. It would 
become contaminated. Fasten each 
jar, stand it back in the boiler and 
boil for ten minutes. If you like, 
you can fasten lids on at the end of 
an hour and boil for half an hour 
longer. When needed for use, first 
wash in luke-warm water and rinse 
in about two cold waters. Cook as 
you would when green. It takes pa- 
tience, but you get paid for it. I 
hope some one willbe benefited by 
these recipes. JEMIMA WOOD. 





How to Keep Cider Sweet. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I enjoy reading 
the Home Circle, and will answer W. 
H. Laxton through this column. I 
find a good way to keep pressed 
cider sweet is to boil, skim and bot- 
tle or put in jugs and then seal up 
air-tight. I seal by putting bees-wax 
over the stoppers. Other juices can 
be put up the same way. 

MRS. O. B. W. 





Recipe Wanted for Making Cider 
Vinegar. 


Messrs. Editors: Will some of 
your readers please tell me how to 
make good vinegar after the cider 
has worked off? I have several bar- 
rels that have worked off. 

I would like to know also how to 
keep it from working, so as to keep 
it sweet for drinking purposes. 

; N. T. WILLIAMS. 

Person Co., N. C. 
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of a great city. 


trially. 
among the rural people. 


phone systems. 


izing the country and making 


routes, telephones 





Making the Country More Attractive. 


There is no greater work, in our opinion, in any field of ac- 
tion than that of making the country so attractive to our young 
people that they will not wish to go to the towns and cities to 
There is nothing more hurtful to the young of this gener- 
ation than the demoralizing influences and disintegrating forces 
To keep the country people from moving into 
the cities, to retain them in the country, much has to be done, 
the work of which has only had its beginning, but in this a 
good start has been made, intellectually, materially, 
An intellectual transformation is certainly taking place 
Nothing 
than the rapid spread of rural free delivery of mail and of tele- 
A very intelligent man who travels over a large 
scope of country says that telephones are found in, at least, 
per cent of the country homes where he goes. 
of great men and women there is no place on earth that even ap- 
proximates the advantages of the Christian country home, and 
there are three great movements which are -rapidly revolution- 
it attractive to thousands 
hitherto have been turning their faces toward the city—rural 
and good roads.—Littleton Times-Herald. 

Happy indeed is the lot of the young men and young women 
who have the good fortune to be reared in fine country homes. 
The country is the finest place for 
making the country attractive is coming more into the thought 
of the people generally.—Scotland Neck Commonwealth. 


and indus- 


indicates this more clearly 


75 


For the rearing 
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an ideal life on earth, and 








WAYS TO 
ROTS. 


MORE SERVE CAR- 


They May be Stewed to Flavor Soups 
and Also Make Excellent Pickles. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I give you two 
more ways of preparing carrots: 

To prepare carrots for the table, 
scrape the outside off them, slice 
lengthwise, leaving out the hard, 
woody centers which often come dur- 
ing a dry season. Boil in clear salt 
water until tender, then add a little 
sweet milk, butter and pepper; stew 
until thoroughly done. 

Soup made of turnips and Irish po- 
tatoes, with carrots added, is much 
relished as a winter dish. 

MRS. 8. T. S. 


ToS. Ce W..;. 1 
pickle your carrots as 





Dear Aunt Mary: 
would say, 
follows: 

Scrape and wash them in cold wa- 
ter, slice cross-wise, throw them into 
a kettle of boiling water and boil 
about three-fourths of an hour, or 
until tender. Drain, put in a jar 
and cover with cold vinegar, adding 
a slice of onion, two bay leaves, and 
a teaspoonful of celery seeds. 

I also stew carrots and use them 
to flavor soups, and they may also be 
made into marmalade; but space will 
not permit me to give recipes for all 
at this time. 

MRS. A. M. ARMOUR. 





—_ r z: 
Recipe Wanted for Canning Green 
Peas. 


Aunt Mary: Will some one 
Please send me a tried recipe for 
putting up green peas; also corn cut 
off of the cob? I want to put them 
up without chemicals for winter use. 
MRS. P. T. MORRIS. 
Wayne Co., N. C. 


Dear 





“Nowe 


How to Can Corn. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I send you a 
recipe for canning corn. It is excel- 
lent and reliable, and the corn put 
up this way is fine for pudding, frit- 
ters, and kindred dishes. This is the 
recipe: 

Take the corn when well filled 
and while tender, throw in scalding 
Water a few minutes to stop the 
Milk. Then cut from the cob, add 





1 cup of salt to 13 of corn. Boil 
until just done and tender. Can 
while hot. Too much boiling har- 
Gens it. This keeps well. 

MRS. G. W. HARDY. 





Sincere’s Recipe Made Good Pre- 
serves. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I have just fin- 
ished making my watermelon rind 
preserves, following Sincere’s recipe 
to the letter. They are quite a suc- 
cess; the best I ever made. 

I do enjoy Sincere’s letters and 
miss them when she fails to write. 
She has such an original way of ex- 
pressing her ideas. Cc. M. 


Editorial Comment: We solicit for 
this department only those recipes 
that are true and tried and usually 
expect them, when carefully follow- 
ed, to work out successfully; still we 
are always glad to hear’ that our 
Home Circle recipes have been tried 
and found useful. It makes it easier 
for the writers to send additional 
recipes and encourages the timid to 
try with confidence those that are 
printed. 





Safe Drinks for Warm Weather. 


The average working woman does 
not have much of a summer vaca- 
tion, but instead must keep up to 
her high standard of efficiency 
through all the hot weather. She 


Then they drank the decoction. This 
was not indulged in oftener than’ 
once a day, but they considered it 
magical in effect, because of its 
soothing as well as stimulating prop- 
erties. 
Sassafras tea, another beverage 
strongly commended by older gener- 
ations is pleasant. In former years 
it was used as an_ obesity cure. 
This tea is made by steeping two 
tablespoonfuls of dried root for half 
an hour in three pints of water, and 
the liquid is then strained. It is 
flavored with a little sugar, and can 
be drunk often through the day. 
One of the best thirst quenchers 
for this season is oatmeal water. It 
is easily digested, and will entirely 
prevent intestinal trouble. To pre- 
pare it a small quantity of oatmeal 
is boiled in a large amount of water, 
just long enough to make the liquid 
slightly thick. It is then salted and 
chilled, and can be drunk freely. 
Raw oatmeal may be put intoa 
pitcher of water and left over night, 
which gives the grain the. same ef- 
fect as cooking.—American Cultiva- 
tor. 





There will be some one at every 
Farmers’ Institute to receive your 
renewal or new subscription. Keep 
him busy if you can, 


PIANO SALE 


25 TO 50 PER CENT OFF 


Until September 1, 1908 


We propose to clean out every used, shopworn 
and second hand piano during August at some 
price. They have got to go, no reasonable price 
or terms refused All are good pianos, several 
used less than one year. some just shopworn. 
Every Piano guaranteed, Nearly all are worth 
full price, but half price will get some of them 
About twenty Pianos in the lot, They won't be 
here long, better investigate at once—To-Day 
—RIGHT NOW! The regular prices run from 
$500 to $225, a fine stool, scarf, instruction book, 
and one year’s tuning free. Freight paid to 
your station. Pianos shipped on approval 
anywhere in North Carolina, Virginia and 
South Carolina. If you are going to buy a piano, 
and let this chance slip by, you should have a 
guardian appointed. Address 


GEO. H. SNYDER, 
Southern Representative W. W. Kimball Co., 
RALEIGH, N. C, 

















“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


es an A 


be + y 
SL ANTERNS | 





THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ONA ‘‘DIETZ’’ 
maoeay R. E. DIETZ COMPANY new vor 


Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHBD 3640 










1842—1908 





Buy your Piano from the 
time-honored firm of 


Clas. ML Sth 


the Southern Piano Manu- 
facturer and secure the 
piano of pianos. 


























A POST CARD WILL BRING 
ONE OF OUR SALESMEN 
TO SEE YOU. 








Convenient Terms if Desired. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Stieff and 
Shaw, the Pianos with the 
sweet tone. 








SOUTHERN WAREROOM: 
5 West Trade Street, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 





















PIANOS 


Are especially adapted for the Southern 


climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that 
will stand by you; what the climate is does 
not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why itis the best. We will place a 
piano in your home on trial and take your 
old instrument in exchange, CASH OR 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO. 
NEW HAVEN, = CONNECTICUT 

















Every farmer ought to read Prof. 
Massey’s {new book 











is, therefore, apt to resort to such 
stimulants as strong tea and cof- 
fee, and to a variety of temperance 
concoctions more or less bad for her. 
Then, too, to drink in such quantity 
as to preclude eating a 


things that a woman can do. 

Any kind of tonic drink must be 
regarded strictly as temporary in ef- 
fect, and unless a food to make 
strength has been taken into the 


system the reaction that will ensue 
will be worse than the original con-' 


dition. 
Two or three nerve stimulants 
that were dear to our grandmothers 


are all right, however. One of these 
is red lavender. When our moth- 
ers’ mothers felt exhausted they put 
two teaspoonfuls of the tincture in- 
to a cup of hot water and added 


there to a couple of slices of lemon. | 


proper | 
amount of food is one of the worst 





THIGH GRADE 
DROP-HEAD 
LIGHT RUNNING 


SEWING 


512.8 


Positively the ostent Sewing Machine value 
ever offered. By our direct selling plan, we 
save you all dealers’ and agents’ profits. This 
» Machine is equal to 
m any —— sold by 

a , ie agents for $30.00. 
SES Is substantially 

made of best 
material, and is 
equipped with 
the latest im- 
provements. Ele- 
gant oak drop-leaf 
cabinet, 4 drawers 
and full set of at- 
tachments. We give 
our binding 10-year 
guarantee witheach machine. Order one today, try it 30 
days and if not found in every way satisfactory, we w illre- 
Weare the largest sewing machine dis- 








Freight Prepai 
To Yeur Station. 


Send for complete catalogue mailed free on application 


MALSBY, SHIPP & CO. 





‘Practical 
Farming.” 


A volume specially prepared to filla 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manures and Fertilizers; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
Culture, ete., etc. A most invaluable 
book. indispensiable alike to the student, 
the practical man and the amateur. 








REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 


Our Price: Progressive Farmer, one 
year ($1.00), and ** Practical Farm- 
ing’’ ($1.50), both for $2.25, 





Dept. 4. Atlanta, Ga. , 
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SUBSCRIBERS, WATCH YOUR LABEL 
DATE. 





Watch the date on your label. It tells you when , 
your subscription expires; and to keep Fhe Progres- 
sive Farmer up to its present high standard we must 
have renewals prompily in advance. Pleaseremitin | 
time. 























“What's Ghe News?’’ 














NOTIFICATION OF MR. BRYAN. 


Of course a large place in the volume of cur- 
rent news is held by the doings of the political 
candidates and their managers. The most import- 
ant political formality of the week has been the 
notification of Mr. Bryan of his nomination for 
the Presidency by the Democrats. The formalities 
were held in the State House at Mr. Bryan’s home 
town, Lincoln, Neb., and the brief speech of noti- 
fication was made by Chairman H. D. Clayton, 
of Alabama. 

Before the exercises Mr. Bryan received 1,500 
visitors at his ‘“‘Fairview’” home, and the demon- 
stration in his honor on the way to the State 
House and during the exercises was characterized 
great enthusiasm and a tremendous crowd 
made up the fellow-citizens and admirers of the 
candidate regardless of party lines. 


ae 
MR. BRYAN’S SPEECH OF ACCEPTANCE. 


This is the third time Mr. Bryan has been hon- 
ored by his party with the nomination for the 
Presidency. Referring to this he said. 


by 


EJ 


“Having twice before been a candidate for the 
Presidency, in campaigns which ended in defeat, 
a third nomination, the result of the free and 
voluntary act of the voters of the party, can only 
be explained by a _ substantial and undisputed 
growth in the principles and policies for which I, 
with a multitude of others, have contended. As 
these principles and policies have given me what- 
ever political strength I possess, the action of the 
convention not only renews my faith in them, but 
strengthens my attachment to them.”’ 


In view of the lack of harmony that has beset 
the party on account of some of Mr. Bryan’s well- 
known views, the following passage from his 
speech referring to the omissions of the platform 
is significant. 

“It is sufficient, at this time, to assure you that 
I am in hearty accord with both the letter and the 


spirit of the platform. I endorse it in whole and 
in part, and shall, if elected, regard its declara- 





tions as binding upon me. And, I may add, a 








platform is binding as to what it omits as well as! 


to what it contains. According to the Democratic 
idea, the people think for themselves and select 
officials to carry out their wishes. The voters 
are the sovereigns; the officials are the servants, 
employed for a fixed time and at a stated salary 
to do what the sovereigns want done, and to do 
it in the way the sovereigns want it done. Plat- 
forms are entirely in harmony with this Demo- 
cratic idea. A platform announces the party’s 
position on the questions which are at issue; and 
an official is not at liberty to use the authority 
vested in him to urge personal views which have 
not been submitted to the voters for their ap- 
proval.”’ 

There can be no doubt that the platform and 
this interpretation of it by Mr. Bryan will go far 
toward allaying any discord which has hitherto 
handicapped the vote-winners of the party on ac- 
count of Mr. Bryan’s advanced personal views on 
several politico-economic questions. 


af & 
MR. TAFT'S CHALLENGE ACCEPTED. 

Quoting from Mr. Taft’s speech of acceptance 
a passage which was printed partly in these col- 
umns, Mr. Bryan said: 

“In the name of the Democratic party, I accept 
the challenge, and charge that the Republican 
party is responsible for all the abuses which now 
exist in the Federal government, and that it is 
impotent to accomplish the reforms which are im- 
peratively needed. Further, I can not concur in 
the statement that the Republican platform un- 
equivocally declares for the reforms that are nec- 
essary; on the contrary, ...... so far did the 
Republican convention fall short of its duty that 
the Republican candidate felt it necessary to add 
to his platform in several important particulars, 
thus rebuking the leaders of the party, upon 
whose co-operation he must rely for the enactment 
of remedial legislation.’’ 

The overshadowing issue of the campaign, as 
it is declared in the Democratic platform, as Mr. 
Bryan sees it, is the question, ‘‘Shall the people 
rule?’’ and to this subject Mr. Bryan devoted the 
remainder of his speech. 


at J 

CONFLICT WITH RAILROADS CONTINUES. 

And this question, ‘“‘Shall the people rule?’’ is 
one which is now being fought out in nearly every 
State in the Union, regardless of what party con- 
trols its politics. It is the question of the people 
and the railroads, and though the conflict has al- 
ready lasted long, the end of it is not yet in sight. 
It would be worth much to have it settled early 
and settled right, and just measures which look 
to a speedy settlement of this far-reaching con- 
flict between the railroads and their 
should have the support of all parties. Added to 
the cases heretofore mentioned is the action of 
the Railroad Commission of Texas, which has re- 
cently. filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a complaint against numerous railroads 
and other common carriers charging that they 


patrons 


are in a conspiracy in suppression of competition 
and in restraint of trade. This action grows out of 
the recent increase by the carriers of their freight 
rates to common points in Texas, this increase, 
so far as Texas is concerned, amounting to $2,- 
653,000 When the State 
tax the people usually have a say-so; they are 
more and more inclined to want a similar say-so 
in cases where the railroads levy taxes. 
a & 

NAVIGATING THE ATR. 

In the news of the past two or’ three weeks 
there has been a remarkable amount of attention 
paid to flying machines. The progress which has 
been made in perfecting these machines and the 
universal interest in them will justify -a word of 
mention here. 


a year. levies such a 


There have been during the past 
few days four distinct centers of interest on ac- 
count of the tests being made by as many differ- 
ent inventors. First there was the German Count 
Zeppelin, now seventy ears old, who had fought 


in the Union Army during the Civil War, and 





——<——— 
in his old age was about to grasp a prize offered 
by the German Government with his nearly per. 
fect fourth flying machine, when a storm Caused 
it to explode. This was of the air-ship or ballon 
type and had completed in fine style three hun- 
dred miles of the test voyage. Before the olg 
man had time to feel that his life-work was done 
—and was a failure—the German Government 
and individuals had given him a half a million 
dollars with which to try again. 

At Fort Meyer, near Washington, Capt. Thomas 
B. Baldwin has been making trials of a “‘dirigible 
balloon” for which the United States Government 
will give him a prize of $12,000 if he makes q 
speed of twenty-four miles an hour, or $8,000 for 
a speed of twenty miles an hour. 

Two other trials are going on with aeroplanes 
or true flying machines which are heavier than 
air and have no balloon attachments. A great deal 
of interest attaches to the public flights in this 
country of Mr. Farman’s machine which won a 
large sum of money in France for flying eleven 
miles and staying up in the air over twenty min- 
utes, while similar interest attaches to the trials 
of the American Wright Brothers who are giving 
marvelous exhibits of their machine in France, 
which promises to break all records for speed and 
distance. 

But we will use our ordinary wagon roads a 
good deal yet, before we begin to fly, and so, in 
spite of all this flying machine news, we are go- 
ing right ahead preparing to 
Roads Special next week. 


issue our Good 


ow J 
MATTERS MERELY 


The tremendous influence of 


SOME MENTIONED. 


the express com- 
panies upon the parcels post movement is again 
brought to mind by the recent agreement between 
the United States and the Governments of Chile 
and Ecuador, by which merchandise packages can 
be carried in the mails between these countries 
for twelve cents a pound, as against sixteen cents 
a pound inside the United States. 
pound package to New York will cost sixteen 
cents, but if you are mailing the same package to 
far off Chile it goes for twelve cents.—The strike 
in Alabama has produced conditions in defiance 
of law which somewhat resemble 
mentioned 


To carry a 


those recently 
Legislature of 
Georgia has adjourned without taking action on 


the convict scandal. 


in Kentucky.—The 
Governor Smith will call an 
extra session.—A former minister from the Ven- 
ezuelan Government is in this country seeking to 
raise funds for the overthrow of the Castro Gov- 
ernment. 


GOOD ROADS SPECIAL NEXT WEEK. 
Our 


number. 


next week’s issue will be a good roads 
Among the very interesting features of 
Editor Poe’s letter from France will be his men- 
tion of the marvelous roads and fine farming of 


those wonderful French people. 
There will be a number of illustrations of good 


in the the Piedmont, 
and coast sections, and numerous articles dealing 


roads, mountains, and in 


with this road-building subject—one that is of 
supreme importance to farmers now and _ becor- 


ing every year of greater and greater importance. 
l.ook for our Good Roads Special next week. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Our agricultural colleges have been criticised 
because they have graduated so few farmers. But 
the fault is not all with the colleges. The farm- 
ers also are to blame. They have not had faith 
enough in the farm to advise young men to go to 
college to prepare for farming. They admit the 
value of education for the law, for building rail- 
roads, but not for farming. This must be changed, 
is being changed. The last ten years have 
seen a revolution in this respect, and the result 
is a mighty increase in agricultural educational 
interest.—President Kenyon L. Butterfield, Chap- 
ters in Rural Progress. 
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Out Among the F 


ields and Farmers. 





Professor Massey Tells of Great Advancement in Farming Seen as He Goes the Rounds of the In- 


stites—A Good Meeting Where the Farmers Asked Questions. 


A LECTURE THAT WAS SIDE-TRACKED. 


At Winston-Salem the other day we had the 
best institute I have attend this trip. 
most largely attended, but an audience of thought- 
ful men who came to get all they could out of it. 

in the afternoon I started with the intention to 
make a talk on fruit culture, but they would not 
let me utter a word about this, and began a volley 
of questions that kept me replying for an hour. 
It was all right that the lecture I intended to 
make was not made, for the farmers got what 
they were after, and in the getting of what men 
want to know consists the chief value of an Insti- 
tute. 

I had rather spend my whole time at an Insti- 
tute in replying to questions than to make any set 
speech on any one subject. The great difficulty 
in most places is that the audience will sit and 
listen patiently and one never knows whether he 
has helped that particular set of farmers .as he 
should or not. 

But the Forsyth farmers evidently came for 
the purpose of getting all they could out of the 
speakers, and they did pump us dry. 


a : 
AN EFFORT TO PROVE HOME-MIXING A FAIL- 
URE. 

I was very much amused in mentioning some 
of the mistakes farmers make in mixing fertilizers 
by getting materials not suited to their crops, to 
have a farmer tell me, when I was describing how 
one man was cheated by a fertilizer firm selling 
him sulphate of potash from kainit for his tobac- 
co, that he was the very man I was talking about. 
I had given a formula to one tobacco grower in 
which I prescribed high-grade sulphate of potash 
as the source for potash and he had great suc- 
cess. The man who admitted that he was the 
man, bought the materials to make the same for- 
mula from a manufacturer and had poor success. 
He sent me the bill the factory sent him and it 
explained the whole, for instead of high-grade sul- 
phate of potash they billed him the same amount 
as low-grade sulphate, and then in _ brackets 
among small letters added ‘‘kainit.’”” They had 
evidently purposely supplied this, not only send- 
ing only one-fourth the amount of potash needed, 
but in a form associated with so much chlorine 
that it damaged his tobacco. 

This was simply an effort to make the farmer 
believe that home-mixing was a failure. 


& 
GROWING GOOD TOBACCO AFTER PEAS. 


I find, too, that they have outgrown the notion 
still prevalent in some other tobacco sections that 
good tobacco cannot be grown after peas, for they 
have proved that it can be grown when the farm- 
er realizes how, much nitrogen the legume crop 
has put in his land and fertilizes accordingly, and 
not according to the former state of his land. 


& 
“RESTING” THE LAND. 


But here and there I saw fields with old dead 
corn stalks standing and the field grown up in 
weeds and grass. These farmers having such 
fields evidently have not been attending the Insti- 
tutes, and they imagine that they are ‘“resting’”’ 
the land, and they fail to see that the soil is be- 
ing worked just as hard to grow the weeds as it 
would be in growing something that would help 
the Jand more and make feed for cattle. 


a 
SOME STILL BELIEVE IN ‘‘2—8—2.” 


And here, as in nearly every section not only 
in North Carolina, but all over the Eastern sec- 
tion of the country, the farmers are pinning their 
faith to the low-grade and low-priced but costly 
2—-8—-2 fertilizer and failing to see that to make 
a ton of such low-grade goods the manufacturer 
is compelled to add a quarter of a ton or more of 


sand or other worthless material, and the farmers|feet high from the inside. 


of medium height that bore two good ears right | 
at a convenient height, while right along side 
Not the| Were great tall stalks with a single ear that need- | 
ed a tall man to reach them. 
go through and select that sort of plant for seed.” | talking to the men who pull up great hills about 
That is all right so far as it goes. 


|not in every county. 
| ous effort in that direction, and I had last month 


“Yes,’”’ said he, ‘“I| 


But the ideal | 
plants were surrounded on all sides by these tall 
ones ard the grain on their ears was set more by 
the pollen from the tall, ungainly plants with one 
ear than from the pollen of the plant he selects 
for seed, so that by that method he will advance 
very slowly, if at all. 

What is needed is a seed patch in which none of 
the undesirable plants are allowed to ripen tassels 
so that the pollen is all furnished by the best 
plants in the patch. 

Following up this plan year after year there 
will gradually be established a heredity that will 
make the product of the uniform ideal type. But 
it can never be attained by simply selecting seed 
from a desirable type of plant surrounded by un- 
desirable ones that are the male parents of the 
seed produced on the selected plants. 


& 
ASK QUESTIONS. 


Yes, I was pleased at the way these Forsyth 
farmers fired questions at us, and these questions 
made a valuable Institute. In the same way the 
farm paper is made more valuable to its readers 
by having these questions answered. 

There is no part of The Progressive Farmer 
that I consider of more value than the query de 
partment, for these letters show what people 
want to know, and that is just what a live farm 
paper should seek to tell them. 

Some apologize for asking questions to be an- 
swered in the paper, and fail to understand that 
we want these queries to help us make the paper 
better. 


W. F. MASSEY. 





CONDENSED NOTES ON LAST ISSUE. 

A newspaper clipping referred to Halifax farm- 
ers as now growing plenty of corn at home. All 
through the country where I have been, in Meck- 
elnburg, Guilford, and Forsyth especially, it looks 
as though there will be more corn than merely 
for ‘“‘supplies,’’ and there will be corn for sale. 
Around Winston-Salem, where I drove to some 
fine farms, ten-barrel crops and over are com- 
mon; and peas, peas, galore, notwithstanding the 
high price of seed this season. 


I am glad to note that the Farmers’ Alliance 
is not defunct, and judge from the address of 


vocating education in agriculture. 
| and the Union will back up President Hill in his 
| efforts it will not be long till North Carolina has 
jan agricultural high school in every district, if 


If the Alliance 


Chatham is making a seri- 


the pleasure to address a crowded audience at 
Siler City on this subject. 





I am glad also to see that Professor Newman is 


their tobacco plants with that most costly of farm 
tools, the hoe. I find in Guilford and Forsyth 
that they have largely abandoned hilling corn, 
and I talked to them to-day about hilling tobacco, 
and hope they will heed what was said. 


I would say to Mr. Branson that I would sow 
alfalfa before the last of this month to get a good 
fall stand, for September is so apt to be dry that 
it may be hard to get a stand. 


There is no doubt as to the vital importance to 
the stockman of a silo. I would not undertake 
to run a stock farm without one, and as in past 
years I have made thousands of tons of silage, I 
can speak from experience of its value. 

Nevertheless, I would not discourage any one 
from shredding his corn and corn stover, for it is 
of more value than the usual stalks and can be 
stacked and kept well. But every stockman should 
make the sile his great reliance for winter rough- 
age. 

I am going to tell shortly how to make a silo 
with wood hoops and flooring lumber as made in 
Ohio. W. F. MASSEY. 





ORCHARD PASTURE. 


One correspondent wanted to know about hav- 
ing his orchard in pasture. If he wants fruit 
from his trees, he must plant them in an orchard 
used for nothing else, treat them well, spray them 
well, and never expect anything from the land but 
fruit, and he will get it. But in a pasture he will 
get pasturage and no good trees and no fruit. He 
had as well try to grow cabbage in a pasture. 


MILKING MACHINES. 


Somebody asked if milking machines were prac- 
tical. I saw one of these for the first time at the 
meeting of the New York Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation at Syracuse, N. Y. It was shown milking 
several cows at once. It did it well and the cows 
seemed to like it. I have seen another at the Vir- 
ginia Experiment Station, and there is no doubt 
of their success as a means for getting the milk, 
and getting it without exposure to dirt and dust. 
But no man will ever be able to keep that array 
of tubes and rubber hose clean and sweet, and 
my opinion is, that any one using one of these 
machines will be compelled to abandon it in a 








the President that it is doing a good work in ad- 


short time. 





Messrs. Editors: Please advise me how to 
keep sweet potatoes. If a person makes from 
one to two thousand bushels and wishes to keep 
them for spring market, which is best, large or 
small hills? J. J. JOHNSON. 

Durham Co., N. C. 


If a man grows as much as one thousand bush- 
els of sweet potatoes and wants to keep them in 
winter, he can afford to build a potato house. 
Such a house should be about ten feet wide and 
as long as needed. 

Sink it in the ground in a dry place a eouple of 
feet. Make the walls double, sheathed inside, 
sheathed outside with rough stuff and this cover- 
ed with building paper and weather-boarded. This 
will give a dead air space the width of the stud- 
Have the side walls six 
Make a roof and ceil 


ding, say four inches. 


pay for so doing and mixing the filler, pay the|overhead inside, and put a ventilator in the comb 
freight on it and haul it, while they have plenty! of the roof. 


of better dirt on their own farms. 
x 


WHY YOU SHOULD HAVE A SEED OORN 
PATCH. 


walk. 
south end. 
a pipe running overhead to the south end. 











Dig the potatoes when the soil is dry and han-| ter. 
In one field that had a splendid growth of corn|dle them very carefully, and pile them on the 


I called the farmer’s attention to a sturdy plant|shelving. When all are in, open the ventilator | 


A Sweet Potato Pics for 2,000 Bushels. 


|}and make a fire and run the temperature up to 
about what would be a heat for killing tobacco 
and keep it up till the potatoes have sweated and 
|dried off. Then close the ventilator, and after 
ithat watch the temperature by keeping a ther- 
|mometer inside, and try to keep it about as near 
145 to 50 degrees as possible. 
| If it gefs too warm, open the doors in day-time, 
land if the night igs very cold it may occasionally 
|be necessary to make a little fire, but if the soil 
from the excavation is well banked up on the 
outside there will seldom be any need for fire, 
and there will be no difficulty in keeping the po- 
| tatoes if they are not diseased when put in. If 
you let it get much above 50 degrees, shut up, 
there may be some sprouting, but 45 to 50 is the 
best temperature. 

Of course you can keep them outside in heaps 
of not more than twenty-five bushels, and make a 
_ board roof over the whole. Place the heaps in a 
| thick bed of pine straw, and cover’ with pine 
|straw, and let them remain in that way till the 
nights get cool and frosty, so that they may sweat 
land dry off. Then cover with six inches of earth. 








Place slatted shelves on each side of a central|If the heaps are sheltered they will keep fairly 
Put the door, also made double, in the| Well, for dry earth keeps out cold better than wet 


In the north end place a stove with | earth. 


| But on a large scale the house and heat is bet- 
Have had them keep in such a house till po- 

|tatoes were dug the next season. 

W. F. MASSEY, 
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CATTLE AND SHEEP FOR SALE. 


Why buy Breeding Stockin the Northern and 
Western States when you can buy just as good 
n North Carolina and save heavy Express bills? 

I will sell 50 Shropshire and Southdown ewes. 
special price on lots of 10 or more. A fine lot 
pure bred Ram Lambs large enough for service 


4 itpanic prices. Also pure bred Hereford cows 







OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattie 
and 
Berkshire Hogs 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
Ibs. butter, or an average of 383 
Ibs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now at the head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
Newton, N. C. 


R. L. Shuford,  :: 











BERKSHIRES 


Spring Pigs at low prices by Lee Premier, 
King Hunter. Send in your order 
before too late. 


POULTRY 


From one month old to partridge size for 
sale. Barred and White Rocks, Brown 
and White Leghorns. 


JERSEYS 


We are offering for sale at prices low for 
quality—15 choice heifers, 5 being bred. 
4 bulls, 3 of which are out of 
tested dams. 


AU Prices Unusually Attractive. 
Biltmore Farms, :: Biltmore, N. C. 











$ POLAND ' CHINAS $8 


MAMMOTH BLACKS 


I have more male pigs thanI can 
mate and for a few days will sell 
at $8.00 each, former price $10. 
These are very fine and will go 
quick. Cash with order. Refer- 
ence Bradstreet and Dunn’s Com- 
mercial Agencies. 


John A. Young, 


Greensboro, N. C. 




















—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey a ‘— Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black qameeeeeeet Dogs =: : 






und calves, better than you can buy anywhere 
for the price. 

I will appreciate your order, and am sure 
you will be pleased with the Stock. 


W. E. SHIPLEY, 
Valle Crucis, N.C. 


The Aberdeen Angus 


breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America)every 
year save one for seventeen years. 

Farm is headquarters in 
south 1 brrentiie of this wonderful market 
topping breed. Our cnief stock bull is a 
brother of Gay Lad that was champion 
butl of America during 1895-96, and later 
sold at $3050.00. 


A. L. FRENCH, Propr., 


R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 























5000 NEW LISTS 


Just out, send for one telling you all 
about my high bred fox hounds, South- 
down sheep, stallions, colts and fillies, 
shorthorns, pointers and setters, prices 
right. 


J. D. Stodghill, - Shelbyville, Ky. 





ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
- of the best breeding. 

Sam’! B. Woods, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


DON’T BUY DUROCS 


From cheap, inexperienced breeders; order 
from the old reliable firm 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mu!berry, Tenn., 
one of the oldest breeders in the South. 60 head 


of 10 to 12 weeks old pigs now ready to hip. 
Write for prices. 








Large English Berkshires, Choice Pigs, 
Ready to ship from Imported Stock. 
D. L. FARRIOR, - - Raleigh, N. C. 


GOOD HONEST MONEY 


And You Get Your Pay Every Night 

















Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 


wv LIVE STOCK 








AND DAIRY. ad 











Forage Crops for Hogs the Year Round. 


Good Pasture the Year Round is the 


Surest Road to Profitable Produc- 


tion of Pork for Home or Market—Some Forage Crops You Should 


Plant and How They Will Help 


No farmers’ bulletin which has is- 
sued from the National Department 
of Agriculture this year is of greater 
interest to The Progressive Farmer 
readers than the one just out, bear- 
ing the number of 331 and date of 
August 4, 1908. It treats of a sub- 
ject in which thousands of our read- 
ers are becoming interested, and one 
about which the time of year is caus- 
ing many of them to ask questions 
in these columns. They want to 
raise their own pork and make their 
own bacon; they want to raise pork 
for market; and they want to grow 
it at least cost; they are realizing 
that in the most economical produc- 
tion of pork, fences and pastures are 
necessary; hence their questions 
about the best pasture crops for 
hogs and about a succession of such 
crops that will give the hogs pasture 
all the year round, thus’ keeping 
them in good, healthy, uninterrupt- 
ed growth, and _ bringing them 
thriftily to that early maturity in 
which experience has shown that 
there is the greatest profit. 


Practical Points of Information for 
Hog Raisers. 


There are six important subjects 
of which the Department is making 
special study in actual farm prac- 
tice: (1) What crops have been 
found best for pasture for hogs in 
different localities; (2) the season 
during which these crops are avail- 
able; (3) the number of stock they 
will pasture to the acre; (4) the 
value of this pasture in connection 
with other feeds; (5) the quantity 
of grain necessary to produce a 
given amount of pork on different 
pastures; and (6) the cost of pro- 
ducing pork, 

It seems a purpose of the Office of 
Farm Management Investigations to 
ascertain and publish this informa- 
tion in a number of localities. While 
the investigations thus far have been 
confined to portions of Kansas and 
Oklahom, the conditions there are not 
sufficiently different from ours to de- 
stroy the value of the information 
and suggestions in this Bulletin for 
hog raisers in the territory covered 
by this paper. 








Alfalfa Stands First 


About 150 pork producers were} 
interiewed. The main pasture crops | 
were found to be alfalfa, wheat, oats | 
and rye, 95 per cent of the farmers | 
interviews in this region testifying | 
that where it could be grown suc-| 
cessfully there was no better forage | 
crop for hogs than alfalfa. 

Some fields of alfalfa have sup-| 


Your Hogs. 


pigs eight months old that averaged 
171 pounds, which had run from the 
time they were little pigs with their 
mothers on fifteen acres of alfalfa 
without any grain. They sold on 
the market for five and one-half 
cents a pound. This made the cash 
value of the alfalfa pasture about 
$38.35 per acre. As will be seen, 
this is light pasturing, ag there were 
only about four pigs per acre besides 
the brood sows. 

Still another farmer, from wean- 
ing time (two-months-old) until 
eight months old, feeds the pigs 
nothing but dry corn on alfalfa pas- 
ture, averaging about one-half gallon 
of corn (three and one-half pounds) 
a day per head. At the end of eight 
months he sells at an average weight 
of 250 pounds. The quantity of 
corn fed is about eleven and one- 
fourth bushels per head. 

Estimating the (two-months-old) 
weaned pig at fifty pounds weight 
the gain in six months from the corn 
and alfalfa was 200 pounds each. By 
figuring in the market price of corn 
and pork in his own locality each 
reader can tell for himself the value 
of alfalfa pasturage per head for the 
hogs pastured. In the case at hand 
(corn thirty-five cents, pork five and 
one-half cents) the value of the pas- 
ture was $7.07 per head. 


Alfalfa Hay for Winter Feed. 

The value of alfalfa hay for win- 
ter feed was found scarcely less im- 
portant than its pasturage qualities. 
Throughout the region referred to 
farmers fed the hay to hogs in win- 
ter, finding it especially valuable for 
brood sows before farrowing. A Kan- 
sas farmer was feeding a bunch of 
fifty fall pigs on corn. During the 
winter they got “off feed’ and were 
nat thrifty. He reduced the corn 
and gave a ration of two-thirds chop- 
ed alfalfa hay and one-third corn- 
meal, the two soaked together. The 
hogs began to do better, and a little 
later he changed the ration to one- 
third alfalfa and two-thirds corn. 
The results were very satisfactory, 
and the cost of feed was reduced 
from $15 a month on corn to $9 a 
month on alfalfa and corn. So al- 
falfa hay, as well as pasture, has a 


| very important use on a hog farm. 


Wheat, Oats, and Rye. 

Wheat, oats, and rye are much 
used in the region named for winter 
and early spring pastyuring. Some 
farmers turn their hogs in late fall 
from the alfalfa fields into wheat. 
By omitting to pasture when the 
ground is too wet much green feed 

























or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C 


Raleigh, N. C. 


And he will tell you how. Worth look- 
ing into, 33 eS *3 :$ 








Sunnyside -:- Berkshires 


Boars in service, Dominant, sired by Premier 
Longfellow; Peerless Premier, grandson of 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- 
est boars that ever crossed the Atlantic. Sows | 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- | 
inginall the country. Pigs for sale at reason- 
able prices. 

Headquarters for Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 














= Rife Automatic 
Hydraulic Ram 


(Water Pumped by 





Water Power) 
No Attention No 





te (- Expense—Rung Con- 
— tinuously, 
Bank Accounts Increased ~~ ae a 
By breeding Duroc Jersey, the most pro- arms—Town Plants—trrigation 


Rallroad Tanks—Dairies—Etc. 


7,000 in operation, 80% efficiency developed. 
Catalogue and estimate Free. 


RIFE ENGINE GO. 
2130 Trinity Building, NEW YORK 


lific hog bred. Forty-seven pigs in one 

year from Virginia Dare 34800. Pigs 

from 8 weeks up, also bred sows to go at | 
abargain. Also Minorcas, R. I. Reds, 

White Leghorns; to quick buyers. 














CLARENCE SHENK, Luray, Va. 





ported twenty-five hogs per acre all|iS obtained without injury to the 
through the season for a number of | Wheat. One farmer thinks it danger- 
years and are yet in good condition |°US to pasture pigs about weaning 
and there are others that will not|time on wheat, as it collects in 
furnish pasture for more than five| fibrous balls in the pig’s stomach 
head, but both of these are extreme|@2d intestines and proves fatal. 
cases. The heavier bottom lands| Where wheat, oats, and rye will 
were found capable of supporting|%TOW, there can be no question of 
fifteen to twenty and fair average | their great value for hogs, since 
uplands eight to ten hogs (50 to 125 | these crops are thoroughly relished, 
pounds) per acre. The length of the | and furnish fine succulent feed at a 
pasture season for alfalfa, extending | time when it is much needed. Oats 
from the middle of April or May to| Were bound t obe particularly valu- 
the middle of October or November | able for ws and young pigs, one 
is also greatly in its favor, especially | farmer claiming that his pigs were 
as it furnishes bone and muscle-| less troubled with scours on oats 
making materials needed in making| than on alfalfa, 
growth for the young animals. | Other Forage Crops. 
In the territory of Kansas and Ok- 
lahoma several crops were grown and 
One Oklahoma farmer marketed | used as less important which in the 
in December sixty-one head of spring! (Continued on Page 11.) 


Alfalfa Pasture That Yielded $38.35 | 
Per Acre. 
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Sa 


Dairymen’s Convention, August 


Secretary Michels Publishes a Splenc 


ing Next Week—Learn How to Make Cottage Cheese, Skimmilk But- 
termilk, and Other Methods of Modern Dairying. 


Messrs. Editors: I send you here- | 
with a copy of the program for our 
North Carolina Dairymen’s Conven- 
tion to be held at the A. & M. Col- 
lege next Thursday and Friday, 
August 27th and 28th. We hope a 
great many of your readers will be 
interested and attend the meeting. 


| 


Learn to Pick Out Good Dairy Cows. | doing. 


The College now owns some of the | 
best cows to be found in the country. 
We also believe that we have as | 
good a dairy bull as can be found. | 
This bull is a son of the World’s 
famous bull Eminent, and a grand- 
son of the famous bull Flying Fox. 
He comes from a line of milkers that 
stands second to none in milk and 
butter fat production. Come and 
learn how to pick out such stock. | 


Some Modern Methods. 


We have also perfected a method 
of making cottage cheese and of 
making skimmilk buttermilk. We 
are selling over $100 worth of these 
products in Raleigh every month, a 
place where they had never been 
used before. You will be taught how 
to make these products at the Dairy- | 
men’s Convention. | 
It Will 


| 
| 
| 
} 


Pay You to See This Ar- 
rangement. 


The College also has an arrange- | 
ment for saving every nickel’s worth | 
of cow manure. It will pay you to} 
come and see this. | 


|/mean a lot for you. 
jing like brushing up 


| Judging Dairy Cattle. 


27-28. 


lid Program for the Raleigh Meet- 


Be Sure to Come. 


Convention will 
There is noth- 
against your 
fellow dairymen and _ exchanging 
ideas. We cannot improve in our 
business unless we break away oc- 
casionally and see what others are 
Come, you can not afford to 
miss this Convention. 
JOHN MICHELS, 

Secretary. 


Coming to this 


Program Dairymen’s Convention. 





August 27, 7.30 p. m.—Business 
Meeting and Address by President 
R. H. Gower. 

Friday, August 28, 8.00 a. m.— 

9.00 a. m.—Cottage Cheese Mak- 
ing, Butter Making, Skimmilk But- 
termilk Making. 

10.00 a. m.—How to Make Farm 
Butter Making Profitable—Mr. R. L. 
Shuford. 

11.00 a. m.—Marketing Milk and 
Cream—Prof. Wm. D. Saunders. 

12.00 m.—Silos and Silage—Rep- 
resentative Dairy Division United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

2.00 p. m.—vValue of Keeping 
Herd Records—Mr. J. W. Robinson. 

3.00 p. m.—Relation of Dairying 
to Soil Improvement—Prof. C. L. 
Newman. 

4.00 p. m.—Management of Dairy 
Herd—Prof. John Michels. 








FORAGE CROPS FOR HOGS THE 
YEAR ROUND. 


(Continued from Page 10.) 


territory of our readers further East 
and South will be fonud to be of very 
great importance as forage for hogs. 
Among these are clover, Bermuda 
grass, sorghum, cowpeas, soy beans, 
Spanish peanuts, and rape. Of the 
clovers, Bermuda grass, and sorghum 
enough has been said in recent is- 
sues not to require reiteration here. 
Dwarf Essex rape has also been dwelt 
upon recently. Many of our readers 
will also be able to add successfully 
to the crops already named—Kafir 
corn, velvet bean, vetch, Japan clov- 
er, artichokes, sweet and Irish pota- 
toes. It would be difficult to lay too 





much stress upon the cowpea which | worms in pigs and shoats and that 
may be grown by great and small, far| gq ration of pumpkins fed with grain 


One farmer in Oklahoma | will keep hogs thrifty and give them 
said his hogs preferred the cowpea!|agq good appetite. 


and wide. 


hay to alfalfa hay. 
the peas are well formed in the pod, 
the cowpea pasture 
tritious feed and will make the hogs 
gain rapidly. 


Spanish Peanuts and Pumpkins. 


It is desirable to condense here 
something of what is said about pea- 
nuts and pumpkins. One man esti- 
mates that with pork at four cents a 
pound, peanuts are worth $10 an 
acre when harvested by hogs. 

The Alabama Agricultural Experi-, 
ment Station made investigations as 
to the relative value of peanuts, 
chufas, cowpeas, rape, sorghum, and 
Sweet potatoes as pasture crops for 
hogs. The amount of grain required 
with peanuts to make one pound of 
gain was 1.77 pounds; with chufas, 
2.3 pounds; with rape, 2.68 pounds; 


With cowpeas, 3.07 pounds; with 
sweet potatoes, 3.13 pounds, and 
with sorghum, 38.7 pounds. Five 


Tamworth hogs in twenty days on 
Spanish peanuts gained 2.29 pounds 
a day each. 

They are yery good crops to raise, 


Certainly after) gon loads can be grown on an acre 


furnishes nu-| 


both for pasture and for hay; stock 
of all kinds are very fond of the hay. 
When the nuts are left on, it is rich- 
er in protein than alfalfa hay. The 
best variety to grow, both for hay 
and pasture for hogs, is the Spanish 
peanut. It is a small-sized nut and 
grows in great clusters close around 
the tap-root of the plant. The Span- 
ish nut is not so particular in soil 
requirements as the larger varieties 
and is easier harvested on account of 
growing in clusters. The peanut can 
be planted the last of April or the 
first of May and is ready to turn the 
hogs on by the last of August. 
Pumpkins are an excellent feed 
for keeping hogs in a healthy condi- 
tion. Many farmers claim that the 
seeds of pumpkins will prevent 


A good many wa- 
|of rich land. Stumpy land or low 
moist land will grow good pumpkins. 
| Succession Crops for Forage. 
| While it is not practicable to name 
|the crop or the succession that is 
best adapted to every locality, the 
suggestions given below, based upon 
|a table jin the bulletin at hand, 
{should be found valuable to those 
'readers who can adapt them to their 
|local and individual conditions. 
For April and May Pasture.—AI- 
| falfa, rye, oats, clover, rape. The al- 
|falfa should be sown in a previous 
year; the rye and clover in preced- 
ing fall, the oats and rape in late 
winter or early spring. 
June and July Pasture.—Spring 
rye, late oats, sorghum, rape, pota- 
toes, alfalfa. Sorghum and. potatoes 
should be planted in early spring. 
August and September Pasture.— 
Sorghum, cowpeas, soy beans, pea- 
nuts, potatoes, alfalfa, and corn for 
“hogging down.’’ The sorghum and 


peanuts may be planted in April; the 


October and November Pasture.— |} 
Alfalfa, wheat, rye, clover, sweet po- 
tatoes, artichokes, rape. The rape, 
artichokes, sweet potatoes and clover 
should be planted in previous spring, 
the wheat and rye in September or 
earlier. 

December to March Pasture.— 
Wheat, rye, clover, artichokes. Like 
artichokes, peanuts and chufas may 
prove valuable for the hogs to gather 
in winter where the ground is free 
from freezing. 


Number of Hogs Per Acre. 


The number of hogs that can be 
pastured upon an acre will, of 
course, depend upon the fertility of 
the soil, the season, and the size of 
the hogs. In the subjoined estimate 
the weight is placed at 50 to 125 
pounds. Under fair conditions an acre 
of alfalfa pasture may be expected 
to carry eight to sixteen hogs in 
early season and five to ten in late 
season; rye, oats, wheat, and clover, 
five to ten head; sorghum, twenty to 
thirty head; rape, fifteen to twenty 
head; cowpeas, soy beans, peanuts, 
eight to ten; sweet potatoes, eight to 
twelve; artichokes, fifteen to twenty- 
five. 
& 

This article gives but little more 
than hints of what this bulletin on 
forage crops for hogs contains. To 
print it entire would call for five full 
solid pages of this paper. We would 
be glad if a thousand of our readers 
would send a postal card to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., saying ‘‘Send me, please, a 
copy of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 331.” 
That is all that would be necessary 






EXCLUSIVE 





Perfect Separation 


Perfect separation not 
only means the “most but- 
ter fat,” but means the de- 
livery of the smoothest 
velvety cream, unfrothed 
and unchopped. 


Exclusive Tubular Ad- 
vantage No. Sis the means 
that insures “perfect sepa- 
ration,” both as io clean 
skimming and the produc- 
tion of smooth, velvety 
cream. Our. Catalogue 
tells you the soientific and 
mechanical reasons why. 
i To convince you that 
iS the Tubular sk im s the 
} cleanest, we offer to place 

|| One in your dairy and guar- 
antee to cutin halfany rec- 
)| ord any other machine may 
ji) be able to make. 


i If cther makers could 
i | make separator bowls like 
|} the Tubular,there would be 
Hi no other kinds made. Itis 


ry g absolutely the most perfect 
bowl ever invented. If it 
Z, 














6 were not, we could not 
make such a broad guaran- 

1. Skimmed Milk tee as stated above. 

ent. 2. Cream Now you want the 

v a 

Screw. 4.Divid. best, don’t you? A postal 

ee 6. Bowl. brings Catalog No. 283, 

TMikine 6 giving more fully this 

Wing. broad guarantee. rite 

for it today. 


The SHARPLES SEPARATOR Co., 


West Chester, Penna. 
Toronto, Can., San Francisco, Calif., Chicago, Ml. 

















in order to get a copy mailed to you 
free. Another very valuable bulletin 


cle is No. 100 entitled ‘Hog Raising 
in the South.’”’ If you want a copy 
add the No. 100 to your postal card 
request. 
for these bulletins; we do not dis- 
tribute them. Write to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





Self-Sucking Cow. 


Messrs. Editors: I notice an in- 
quiry on how to keep a cow from 
sucking herself, and will give my ex- 
perience with a plan that has been a 
success in stopping the habit in a cow 
that had sucked herself for years. 
She is one I bought recently. When 
I discovered the bad habit, I got a 
muzzle of large size, such as is used 
for keeping calves and colts from 
sucking. It consists of a wire basket 
so arranged that it comes down over 
the nostrils and up in front of the 
nose six or seven inches, and is fas- 


that goes around behind the lower 
jaw. The basket part of the muzzle 
has considerable movement, so that 
when an animal wearing it goes to 
eat grass, the head being in an up- 
right position, the basket can be 
easily swung forward to permit of 
grass being grazed. 
cow goes to reach her udder her head 
is in something of a horizontal posi- 
tion and the basket falls down over 
her nose, making it impossible for 
her to take hold of a teat. This muz- 
zle is called a calf weaner by the 
manufacturers, and a size big enough 
for a cow can be bought at hardware 
stores for about fifty cents. 

She has been able to lick salt with 
the muzzle on; but I am not feeding 
my cows now, and do not know 
whether she could eat feed out of a 
trough well while the muzzle was 
on. I have doubts about it; and 
neither am I certain that it would 
prevent a cow from sucking herself 
if she were one that did the work 
while lying down. My cow sucks her- 
self while standing up. 

HUGH CRITZ. 





cowpeas and soy beans in May. 


Starkville, Miss. 


which is not mentioned in this arti- | 


Do not write to the editors | 


tened on the cow by a strap that runs | 
up over the head and another strap | 


But when the' 





To put it BLUNTLY, the 
highest perfection ever attained 





in buggy making is found in the 
Blount Carriage and Buggy Co’s. 
“WHITE HICKORY” Buggy. 


Going into every particular de- 
tail which counts vitally in perfec- 
tion of quality and style, they are 
not excelled in any one feature by 
all the other makes in the United 
States; so that the finished buggy 
as assembled, represents every 
perfection known and attainable. 









Ask your dealer for our catalog, 
or if he is out of them, write us 
immediately for one. Study it 
carefully and order therefrom. 





Blount Carriage and Buggy Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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BALING 
‘PRESSES 


Here are the three cardinal 
points of press building: materials 
of high grade; up-to-date, careful 
construction; and skilled workman- 
ship. Inthe Dederick Baling Press you 
get all these and more; you get a press 
that will produce the most 
work with the fewest re- 
pairs; develops high effi- 
ciency with limited pow- 
er. Wonderfully durable. 
A press to fill every re- 
quirement perfectly and eco- 
noinically. Our free catalogue 
describes the entire line and 
gives valuable information. 
P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 
64 Tivoli Street, Albany, N. Y. 


| 
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When writing advertisers please mention 
this paper. 
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STOCK BREEDERS SHOULD OR- 
GANIZE. 

Mr. Tyson Favors the Suggestion of 
Mr. French—Believes Stock Rais- 
ing Will Make Better Farms and 
Farming. 


Messrs. Editors: I read the piece 
of Mr. French, asking the farmers 
of the State to meet at Raleigh at 
the Farmers’ Convention and organ- 
ize a Live Stock Association. I rise 
to second the motion. 

I saw twenty years ago that some- 
thing must be done or that growing 
crops with only fertilizer would take 
us to the poorhouse, and that to 
raise stock was the solution. How 
to get about that was the perplexing 
question. In those days there was 
not a mower in Pitt County, and lit- 
tle was known about clovers and im- 
proved grasses; no cattle but the 
piney woods scrubs; giving half-gal- 
lon of milk per day; steers at 5 years 
old weighing 800 to 1,000 pounds. 
Stock roamed the ticky forest; stock 
law being agitated a little; some few 
Jersey bulls were coming in. Our 
corn fields were depleted of humus 
and were neither rested nor rotated; 
cotton went down till price went to 
five cents. I saw that we farmers 
must look for another friend. 

*x* + * 


I remembered once to have read, 
“More Cows, More Manure; More 
Manure, More Corn.” To get that 
manure, meant first how to graze 
stock and provide feed for winter. 
I had read of hay but had never 
saved but little; cut that by hand. I 
bought a good mowing machine and 


cut over my stubble land wherever 
the grass grew without weeds. I 
cut for my _ neighbors. Some of 


them asked if it would not kill their 
lands. One, a good man and fair- 
to-do, said, ““Come and cut me some 


after frost has come, as it might 
otherwise kill my land.’’ 

I said, “Kill your land! it’s al- 
ready dead.” 

When the grass was very dry I 
went around and mowed some for 
him. Next season he came to me 


and said, “I want you to cut some 
more grass for me; it don’t kill land 
as I thought.”’ 

My answer was, “‘I was only show- 
ing you what you were losing; buy 
you a mower,” which he did. 

* * 

At this writing mowers are to be 
found on every farm in this com- 
munity. Stock law has come. And 
with it better stock. Some farmers 
have begun to breed herds of the 
beef breeds. 

The writer has six of the Black 
Angus. O. L. Joyner has five Here- 
fords; many have improved their 
hogs. I am sorry to say that the 
most useful of all, the horse, is not 
being raised. Farmers are not awake 
along that line. Sheep are yet 
in the back ground. Field peas are 
sowed on all stubble fields. Farm- 
ers are learning that the roots are 
nitrogen gatherers, and the hay a 
flesh-gatherer. 

Yes, let us have the Stock Breed- 
ers’ Association. G. T. TYSON. 

Pitt ‘Co:, N.C. 


VETCH, CLOVER, WHEAT, OATS. 
Practical Information Wanted About 
Sowing Small Grain With Veteh 
and Crimson Clover. 


Messrs. Editors: I notice much in 
regard to sowing vetch with wheat 
and crimson clover with wheat or 
oats. One party writes that vetch 
will overload and tear down the 
wheat, and another with experience, 
the opposite way, compliments the 
party’s land by saying it must be 
commendably rich. Let the discus- 





get on, each his individual base. All 
say that vetch is a land improver, 
and all, or many, say it is good for 
hay, and no doubt some one can and 
will give me information suitable to 


my individual situation which I am 
asking for. 
One item in a recent paper says, 


‘Sow crimson clover after oats have 
sprung up sufficiently to afford the 
partial shade needed.”’ Another 
says, “Sow vetch at rate of half- 
bushel to acre if a cover crop is 
wanted.’”” Now I have some. stiff 
land, clay subsoil, and some blacker 
ind looser land. It is generally ac- 


cepted here that wheat is not a 
profitable crop, or in fact it is not 
grown here, nor many oats either 


for that matter. But I consider that 
oats will grow very well on this stiff 


land. All the land has from one to 
two-year crop of weeds on it. Now 
you have the conditions; besides I 


is located in 
15 miles 


farm 
Virginia, 


should state that 
level tidewater 
south of Norfolk. 

* * * 
I should desire, if 


practical, a 


crop of vetch with oats to improve 
the land and also to make a hay 
trop. Can oats and vetch be put in 
under above conditions and how 
late? How much seed of each 
sown together and separately, if I 


desire; how to prepare the land and 
put in the seed? What fertilizer 
would benefit the crop? And does 
the land or seed need inoculation? 
Will the vetch make a satisfactory 
hay crop by itself; when and how 
much to sow, how to cover, etc.? 
In sowing crimson clover or oats, as 
mentioned, what process must be 


used to get seed in ground—any? 
Will land, probably needing lime, 
due to somewhat lack of drainage, 


be proper to risk crimson clover or 
vetch seed in? 


s * 

I don’t mean to say that each 
party is not on his individual base 
all right, but evidently there is 
more and more capacity to get on 


a better base, and while there ig no 
hope of ever reaching perfection in 
the limitless field of production, it’s 
a consolation to know that more and 
more improvement can be made. 
Will not some one help me ina 
very practical manner by answering 
the questions in detail and accept in 
advance my thanks for same? I have 
five tons of acid phosphate on hand. 


Shall I use it? The complete an- 
swers will put me on my feet. 
PROGRESS. 
St. Bride’s, Va. 


To Make Sirup With Lesse Cooking. 
Messrs. Editors: After many years’ 
experience with sorghum and after 
having made over 3,000 gallons of 
sirup in a season, I will report what 
{ have observed. To my surprise, I 
made as many gallons per acre and 
sirup of as fine a quality very late 
in the season with one-fourth the 
cooking that would be needed ear- 
lier. The riper sorghum gets, the 
better, both for forage and for sirup 
till after frost. Do not forget that 
a choice sirup can be made from 
sorghum and that the bagasse or 
mashed cane may be used for forage. 
I do not want any more broadcast 
cane and peas, an all broken up and 
tangled mess. 
UNCLE BILLIE OF A. & M. C. 
A great advantage is with those 
fall advertisers who get their ad- 
vertisements in early. Progressive 
farmers make the best buyers and 
they are usually the early buyers. 
And progressive dealers are usually 
early advertisers, 


THE MARHETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


Raleigh, Aug. 15, 1908, 
Cotton, best grades ..-......-... — 11 13-16 
Off grades 7% to 10 














NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 








tuts) and represents prices obtained on ac- 
tual sales: 

Fancy BY4to 38% 
StSiCtly PPUNG cccecccucnavemscce 8 to 3% 
vrime 2A 8 
Wachine picked__.-_-...__.. 64, to 3% 
Bune 844 to... 





Spanish peanuts.—_.---.....-... 95 to 


at 





CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 

Charleston, 8. C., Aug. 15, 1908. 

U.8.C. R Sides, pacaed....._..-. 9 
UD. 8. Bellies, packed_............... 


9. BU CR dapens cen sens canes <ocene 
butter Creamery --.-... ----..------ 
Hams—Choice,as to size and brand 
Lard—Pure—Tierces ..... .........- 
Pearl meal 
Meal, Common 
Hay—Timothy........ 
Grain— ‘orn, white ................ 


9% 
7to 74 
27 





18% 

10 to 1014 
$2 00 
2 00 


110 
93 





























Corn, mixed 92 
Oats—Cipped white......-.....-.. 70 
Mixed 68 
F sed—Cracked corn, per bushel... 85 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds --.... $1 50 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds -._. 1 60 
Corn, bran, per 100 pounds -_--.. 1 10 
Middlings, ay 100  eoememeoam 1 60 
Hulls, per 1 | | rr 65 
Rice Klour—Sacked, per bushel .. 45 
Cutton Ties— Pieced -_....... --.... 80 
Rebundled -.......... ccc saves 80 
New ties $1 05 
Bigxing—2 pounde 1 
Flour —Spring wheat patent ------ $5 50 tob 75 
Patent 5 00 tob 26 
Straight 4 60 to 5 25 
400 to4 2% 


Choice 
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AXLE GREASE 


adds years to the life of 

| a wagon. Just what a 
farmer, teamster or dray- 
man needs to make the 
“wheels go round” with 
) least wear and most profit. 


SEM 


© 06 








© 











Poor grease cuts the 
boxes out of your wheels 
—don’t use it — get 
Mica Axle Grease and 
save the wagon. 












Mica Axle Grease has 
just the right “body” to 
wear long without run- 
ning. Coats the axle 
with an anti-friction sur- 
face of powdered mica 
which is almost as good 
as roller bearings. 

Your wagon _ needs 
Mica Axle Grease — ask 
the dealer for it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 








THE DIXIE PEA HULLER 


Hulls and cleans 5 to 8 
bushe!s peas per hour. 
Does not break the peas. Has 
two cranks, sieve and seed 
box. Runs light, well 
built, never breaks. 


2 Get Our Special Quotations for 
Sy Quick Orders. SANDERS MFG. 


2 
is 


=~ C0., Dalton, Ga. 


ONE 65-SAW PRATT GIN 
FOR SALE 
Feeler and ccndeuser. One power 








There will be some one at every 


Farmers’ Institute to receive your 
renewal or new subscription. Keep 





sion go on. Don’t get off base, but 


him busy if you can, 


press, shaft and pulley to drive press and 
| gin, all in good order, good as new. Will 


A. MAGAZINE 


Send no mone Just 
What do yOU|name and address and ‘we 
will = you * ¥ of our 

new agazine full of | 
want to know esting articles and fatceme 
tion. It will appeal to you, no 
? matter where you are’ of 
e where you may be. If you are 
san ogy with your Present 

nay|POSition; if you want to m 

Where do YOU)to a new section of the coun 
try; if you have ae to 
ure 


sell or if you want to 
want to go you find just what gu, 
want to know about it in its 
? helpful pages and it wont cor 
= acent. Just a letter ask. 
ng for it will bring it, provid. 
Do you wantied that you mention wha 
— of Mg ag you ds 
sire, or what size farm 
to buy a farm|:": searching for and in what 
b at ge ge By by en ge Just 
ell us what y ant as 
or business send the Magazine free only 
? to people who give us this ip- 
g formation. you want to 
buy a farm or business any- 
A k beige hy By BN — 
o another s orcity, wr 
$K US. at ger pene us what fin. 
want and where you want i 
It costs you § jand let us send you FRER 


our elegant Magazine. Ad 
dress onard Darbyshire, 


° 
vothing. Knc., Dept gor tochester, N 


TO THE MEN WHO GROW 
WOOL 


Daily we receive inquiries from you. 
Our answer is—Ship us your wool col- 
lect, and we will make and deliver to 
you PREPATD full value in any or all 
of the following, High grade Sanitary 
goods, 10-4, 11-4 or 12-4 Wool Blankets, 
cradle blankets, dress goods, men’s and 
boys’ suiting, overcoat pattern, buggy 
or auto robes, etc. HF $3 $s 








SPRAY WOOLEN MILLS COM’Y. 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY, 
SPRAY, N. C. 
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GREAT YADKIN VALLEY FAIR 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


October 20, 21, 22, & 23, 1908. 


The premiums on most of the Live Stock at 
this Fair are open to the world. There is a 
big demand for improved live stock in the Pied- 
mont Section of North Carolina. For Premium 
List and other information address 


M. L. JACKSON, Pres. WM. JAMES, Sec. 


SILO FOR SALE! 


A good first-class all heart pine Silo for sale. 
Ten feet in the clear in diameter; twenty feet 
high. No better food can be had for cattle and 
milch cows than ensilage. Good reason for 


selling. Address 
¥. &, PO. 


VIRGILINA, Va. 














eof h carbon Steel Wire 











COIL SPRING FENCE 





rse-high, Bull-strong, Chick- 
en-tight. Gold direct to 
Farmer at lowest 
2 turers prices on 30 Days Free 
4 Trial, freight prepaid. 100 page 
—% Catalogue and price-list free. 
KITSELMAN BROS., 
Box 84 MUNCIE, IND. 
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DeLOACH 4* 


S 3% to 200 H. P. 


Steam, Gasoline and Water Power Planers, 
Shingle Mills and Corn Mills. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Send for Catalogue. 


DeLOACH MILL M’F’G CO., Box 263, Bridgeport, Ala. 


H Pitt County 
Grimestand North Carolina 


On Norfolk & Southern Railroad. On Tar river, 
at head of deep water navigation. Healthy lo- 
cation. Prosperous Community. 
Farms, town lots and manufacturing sites for 
sale, lease or rent. Address 
ALSTON GRIMES or J. BRYAN GRIMES 
Grimesland, N.C. Raleigh, N. C, 


SEED RYE AND WHEAT FOR SALE! 
el 













500 bushels of Seed Rye, at $1.00 per bush- 
; 200 bushels of Fulcaster Seed Wheat, $1.25 
per bushel. Wanted, cow peas, 
E. W. JONES & CO., Woodlawn, Va. 


TOBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen: good 
pay, steady work and promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 








sell on time or cash. B. T. Brodie, 
| Henderson, N. C. 





ville Tobacco Co., Box B 44, Danville, Va. 
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With Our Rural 


Letter Carriers. 
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DIRECTORY: - 
c. H. BAINES, President, - NASHVILLE 
A, J. HUNTER, Vice-Pres., CHARLOTTE 
J. W. BROOKS, Sec. and Treas., ROXBORO 


EXECUTIVE BOARD: 
Ed D. Pearsall, Rocky Mount. 
C. U. Monday, Asheville. 
Sion H. Rogers, Monroe. 


Next State Convention meets in Char- 
lotte at a date to be fixed later on. 

Address the Secretary at once for mem- 
bership certificates and blank receipts. 











LETTER FROM EX-SECRETARY 
BALLARD. 

He Urges the Rank and File to Fall 
in Line and Do Their Duty by the 
Carriers’ Page and Their Associa- 
tion’s Officers. 

Messrs. Editors: In my retiring 
address at Wilmington I pledged to 
the new officers my earnest co-oper- 
ation, and I write this in the spirit 
otf keeping that pledge. One way to 
co-operate with each other is through 


our official organ. Our carriers’ 
page and our Carriers’ Association 
will be just what we of the rank 


and file make them by standing up to 
our officers; for no matter how faith- 
ful our officers may be they can do 
but little unless we rally to their 
support. 

Now in the private ranks I want 
to be as faithful to our officers as so 
many of my _ noble-spirited fellow- 
carriers were to me, and I am ready 
for them to command my services. 

* * * 

Now as to our carriers’ page in 
The Progressive Farmer, my experi- 
ence is this: that if the carriers will 
patronize the organ by writing arti- 
cles in the interest of the service, 
ete., that it will publish at least the 
most important part of all communi- 
cations. Now, this brings me down 
to the day of our Convention when, 
as your Secretary, I offered a recom- 
mendation, the substance of which 
was about as follows: Inasmuch as 
there has been at least a partial fail- 
ure on the part of the official organ 
and the rural carriers of the State to 
comply with each other’s wishes, I, 
therefore, recommend that this Con- 
vention negotiate sufficient space for 
an Association Directory for each 
county and District Association; fur- 
ther, that the carriers of the State 
furnish at least two letters per week 
for publication, the editor to cut out 
such part of said articles as would 
be calculated to create disturbance 
in the ranks, and that every delegate 
and visiting carrier here make a 
strong appeal to the carriers of their 
respective counties to write to the of- 
ficial organ on any subject pertaining 
to the rural service organization. 

The Convention failed to accept 
the recommendations, but the fact 
that The Progressive Farmer’s good 
managing editor has given us an av- 
erage more than one-half page each 
week since the Convention, is proof 
that he (the editor) thinks more of 
the recommendations than did the 
Convention; and I am satisfied that 
The Progressive Farmer will con- 
tinue its liberality. Now, let’s try it 
and see. 

The carriers have done very little 
towards making The Farmer a suc- 
cess for the Association. We have 
a Corresponding Secretary who has 
a deep interest in the affairs of the 
Association work and will do all he 
Can to build up the R. F. D. page in 


N. C. He would rather handle your 
communications than to be President 
of the Association. 

Now, let’s turn our faces to the offi- 
cial organ and we will see the results. 
Much depends on the work of us 
private members. The State Associa- 
tion is in very good shape in many 
ways, but remember, it will take 
regular and earnest work on our part 
to keep it so. But let us not be con- 
tent with the present conditions. Let 
us go forward until we have all the 
earriers of North Carolina enlisted 
as members. J. M. BALLARD. 





CARRIED HIS MAIL BY BOAT. 


Experiences of Carrier Pearsall Dur- 
ing the Recent Floods in Eastern 
North Carolina, 


Messrs, Editors: I have just heard 
from Bro. Ed. D. Pearsall, of Rocky 
Point, and his experience during the 
flood that they had in Buplin, Pen- 
der, and Onslow Counties last week. 
He states that he has been unable, 
on account of high water and bridges 
gone, to cover all of his route (which 
is half under the water) for the past 
eight days, except by boat, and then 
only partially. Now I have heard 
wonderful tales of woe, and have had 
some experience in many different 
conditions of life, but undoubtedly 
he has some very clever patrons on 
his work, and especially the girls. 
He writes me that the current on the 
Northeast River was running about 
twenty miles an hour, and ’twas a 
pitiful sight to see the cows and old 
sows with their little pigs floating 
down the river. I can imagine the 
vigs all had substantial grip on 
their own. 

What do vou think of a carrier de- 
livering mail in a boat? And as the 
mail-boxes were covered by water he 
would row his boat beside the resi- 
dence and deliver letters and cards to 
the girls as they sat in the windows 
of the second-story of the building. 
Bro. Pearsall says he would spend 
his time between mail-boxes or resi- 
dences fishing for perch, cat-fish and 
terrapin, and after catching plenty 
for dinner, he would take his frying- 
pan and cook and eat fish as the boat 
went down stream. He had a most 
thrilling experience one day when 
one of the girls leaned a little too 
far out of the window reaching for 
her best fellow’s letter and fell ker- 
slap into his arms. Guess he thought 
that beat catching cat-fish. 

Now, Brother Barnes, I want to 
hear from Bro. Dan Mallard, of 
Trenton, and _ Brother Pridgen, of 
Currie. I guess they have been in 
deep water, too, and could get up a 
zood ‘flood experience meeting” 
with Brother Pearsall’s help. 

I have just finished my vacation, 
and had a grand time, but was glad 
to go back on duty. My patrons are 
atl so kind I think I shall have to 
sell my cart and buy a one-horse 
wagon to bring in the many things 
they put in their ‘‘boxes’’ for me. 
Wishing you much happiness, I re- 
main, LONNIE D. HAMLIN, 

R. L. C. No. 4, Durham, N. C. 

Deep Plowing Vindicated by the 

‘ Drouth. 

The demonstration farms in Union 
County, under efficient supervision 
of Mr. T. J. W. Broom, are doing 
great good to the agricultural inter- 
ests of the county. The deep plow- 
ing that was done in the prepara- 
tion of the land last spring, follow- 
ed by shallow cultivation, has had 
its effects during the drouth. The 
demonstration patches, where the 


a 


land was broken deep, present a 
green and healthy appearance even 
in the dryest section of the county, 
while the patches next to them, that 
were managed in the old way, show 
crops that are fired up and almost 
ruined from drouth. Farmers are 


learning improved methods slowly 
and ten years’ will bring great 
changes in methods in this county. 


—Carolina Farmers’ Union. 





To Gather Chufas. 
In answer to a recent inquiry, a 
correspondent writes that chufas 
may be rapidly separated from the 
root-bunches by whipping them 
against a bench made of 2x4 scant- 
ling. By the use of a coarse sieve 
the dirt may be sifted out. This is 
a very good way when only a few 
bushels are to be sold; but for a 


large crop of fifty or a hundred 
bushels or more a better plan is 
needed. Can some one give it? 








A Personally Conducted Tour 





FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, 81. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than 81. 




















Recleaned peas two dollars, delivered at your 
depot. Send cash for what you want andI will 
ship at once. One each Rockisland, Chattanoo- 
ga and Avery Disc plows, Corn shredder, Rail- 
way Horsepower and Hay press. all good as 
new for service cheap. Essex and large improv- 
ed Yorkshire pigs. J. E. Coulter, Connellys 
Springs, N.C. 





Dairy Farm for rent or lease, splendid locali- 
ty, pastures, modern barns, silo and buildings. 
For particulars address J. F. Cleveland, Spar- 


Powerful! 














to Niagara Falls at Very 
Low Rates 


SEABOARD 


Sep. 2nd in Charge of Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Gattis. 





To great points of interestin and around Ni- 
agara Falis, Toronto, Buffalo, Albany, dayZtrip 
down the bcautiful Hudson River, New York, 
Ph ladelphia, Atlantic City and Washington 
City, at very low rates, both railroads and 
hotels, Kuropean and American plan, personally 
conducted by Mr. C. H. Gattis, traveling passen- 
ger agent Seaboard Air Line Railway, and Mrs. 
Gattis, leaving points in the State, Wednesday 
moruing, September 2nd; returning home about 
September 15th, with three to five days stop- 
Over at the pr.ncipal points of interest. 

Round trip railroad fare will cost about $35.00 
from Raleigh and Durham, and on the same bas- 
is from other points, and Pullman cars will be 
provided for the exclusive use of the party 
with an additional cost of about $10.00 per berth, 
though two (2) occupying the same berth can 
reduce the Puliman fare to only half the above 
amount for the entire trip. 

Special low side trip rates will be made for 
the party over the Richelieu and Ontario Navi- 
gat.on Company, Niagara Gorge Electric Rail- 
road, Niagara Belt Line, Niagara Transfer 
Company, Niagara Navigation Company and 
the Niagara Falls Park and River Company, 
and any other of the side trip routes that the 
party may desire to take. 

The trip is made at the lowest rates of the 
season as the party will travel on low party 
rate tickets for ten or more people, and nothing 
will be lacking in all the necessary arrange- 
meats to make the trip pleasant and comfort- 
able for all. 

A more delightful time could not be selected, 
as early in September is the most attractive 
season of the year for parties to visit Niagara 
Falls and the East. Time will bespentin Tor- 
onto during the great Canadian Fair, and also 
during the opening of the Theatrical season in 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 

Those interested should write to the under- 
signed at once for detailed information, illus- 
trated buoklets and the first applicants get the 
lower berths. 


C. H. GATTS. 1. PB: Ai. 
Raleigh, N, C. 


Portable, 
GIBBES GASOLINE 


ENGINES 


An ideal power for 
every day purposes. 





Saves Time, 
Trouble, Tem- 
per, and Ex-@ 
pense. 





3 AND 6H. P, SKIDDED. 

— Complete information on application to-— 
GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Sellers of ‘‘Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery.” —All Kinds. 

Box 1280, COLUMBIA, 8. C. ° 








The UNIT Road Machine 


OPERATED BY 


One Manand@ne Team 


PRICE ONE-FIFTH AS MUCH AS 
LARGE Graders 
DOES WORK 


The Gall-WattCo. KY 


RICHMOND, VA. 


GET THE ROYAL PEA HULLER 




















It costs less than any other 
and gives better satisfac- 
tion. It does faster work 
and better work and never 
gets outof order. The Auto- 
matic Fan insures a steady 
breeze. The extra-heavy fly 
wheel makes it the easiest 
running machine ever pat- 
ented. Send for prices and 
booklet. If you write NOW 
we have @ specially attrac- 
tive offer to make you. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., Dept. Y. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
















Golden Eagle Buggy 


Big Buggy Book Free 


Our new Catalog shows and describes 
100 styles_of 
VEHICLES, WAGONS‘AND HARNESS 
at a. saving to you of from $20.00 to $40.00 
in middlemen’s' profits 


We manufacture 
Golden Eagle Buggies 
and sell them . 
Direct to You at Factory Prices 


Our $49 Buggies 


are equal to those sold at retail 
for $75.00 and Guaranteed. 

We guarantee 

make to give 

tion. 


every vehicle we 

L verfect satisfac- 
Ve also guarantee 

safe delivery. 

Write for Free Catalog 
159 Edgewood Ave. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Co. 








VIRGINIA 


farms. 
land in the south. Write for land and 


JEFFREYS, WESTER & CO., Inc., Real Estate 











FARM AND TIMBER LANDS. 


For Sale,—Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $15.00 per acre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and tobacco farms and combination 
We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil, 


No better 
timber circular, or call on oi sf $3 


Agents, Chase City, Meck!enburg Co., Virginia. 











HOME CANNING MACHINES - 








The Farmer. Send 
to Bro. E. D. Pearsall, 


communications . 
: ! 
Rocky Point, 


cities, 100 to 10,000 cans in ten hours 


BIG MONEY MADE 
IN CANNING FOR THE MARKET 





THE FAMOUS MODERN CANNERS are the Best, Most Durable, Most Complete Machines made. 
Write for free illustrated literature to-day. 





Prices, $5.00 to $500.00. Capa- 


MODERN CANNER COMPANY, Bridgeport, Alabama. 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 











&) EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15 






S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. 

- 7 Send for folder, it’s free. 


NEVIN POU!.TRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, : Charlotte, N. C. 





- 25c each 
$1.00 per 15 
$1.00 per 15 
$1.00 per 15 


Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs - 
Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs - 
Buff Wyandotte Eggs - - 
Milk White Guinea Eggs  - - 
Purple Guinea Eggs - . - $1,00 per 15 

Above prices for nextsixty days only. Order 
atonce. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 
ders promptly. 


JNO. C. FOWKE, - - Baldock, S. C. 


SEND A DOLLAR 
FOR THIRTEEN BEST 
Barred P. Rock, Brown Leghorn or R. |. Red Eggs. 


This acut rate. Pleaseorder now. Illustrated 
circular free. H. B. Geer, Nashville, Tenn. 








COCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS !!! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what you want and senda red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, - - Haley, Tenn. 








FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your Peaches, Apples, Watermelons, 
Lopes, Berries, and everything in this line to. 
Write them to-day. They are 

Hewitt & Company, 
10 E. Camden Street, : ; BALTIMORE, Md. 








Exceptionally Liberal 
CASH OFFER 


Right now to a few men and women who 
speak first. A live representative is want- 
ed in every county in our territory to help 
us push the circulation of The Progressive 
Farmer up to 100,000. 

If you want to know about it, write us. 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 














THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


In the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
Indies, South America, the Panama and the 


ent. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions -f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds of clay, and many other minerals and 
metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 
of the country for the home-seeker, manu- 
acturer, and busi lied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 











w THE POULTRY YARD. w 











This week I will answer three 
questions which have come to me in 
the last few days. They are ques- 
tions which, I feel sure, some others 
of our readers are about to ask, since 
they relate to things that are com- 
ing up at this season of the year. 
One correspondent wants to know 
about feeding cottonseed meal dur- 
ing the moulting season, another is 
thinking of what crops should be 
planted for green feed in the winter 
and early spring, and the chickens 
of another, having had access to de- 





Poultry Questions Answered by Uncle Jo 


ing about in the yard and found one 
out under the grape vine sick. It 
looked as though it was asleep, and 
the next morning was dead. Ever 
since then they have been dying. 
They all look just like they are 
asleep and can not use their necks 
at all. a. We 
This is very evidently a plain case 
of limber-neck, and is very fatal. It 
requires prompt action if any are to 
be saved; though if the remedy is ap- 
plied at once the cure is certain and 





tor, the trouble begins, 


The capon-reared chicks are 


and never wean them. 
ing time. 


with the bigger ones. 





Capons Make Good Mothers. 


With the brooder, when the chicks are taken from the incuba- 
With the capon, when the chicks are tak- 
en from the incubator the trouble is practically ended. 


faster than the brooder-reared ones. 

To see the old capons strutting across the yard, clucking and 
scratching, followed by a brood of forty chicks that in turn are 
struggling and scratching for the bugs and worms, is convincing. 

Training the capon is but little trouble. 
is drunk and dazed, then put the chicks under him. 

When the capons are well started they never leave the chicks 
They must finally be separated at wean- 


A capon will take new chicks at any time after being started. 
Go to his coop at night and slip the little chicks under him along 


The capon furnishes all the heat and nursing. 
lamp that does not require trimming and filling, and this lamp 
will follow the little chicks out into the yard and care for them 
and hover them when they get cold. 

The capon will take the chicks hatched by three hens, and 
the hens may be put back to laying. 
hens will more than pay for the feed of both the capon and the 
chicks during the two months before weaning. 


much stronger and grow much 


Swing him until he 


He is the 


The eggs from the three 








evidently dying from the disease 
called limber-neck—all being timely 
questions. 


Red Clover and Rye for Green Feed. 


Dear Uncle Jo: What kind of 
clover is best to plant for chickens. 
I want a good stand for them to run 
on in winter, on a place about twen- 
ty feet square in the garden among 
fruit trees. Please tell me what 
kind is best, also how much seed to 
get for that sized place and how it 
should be planted. I am alone with 
an invalid mother who is on crutch- 
2s, and I have taken great interest 
in chickens. MARY. 


a 


Red clover, which should be plant- 
ed early in the spring, is best for 
chickens. The stems and leaves are 
more tender than those of crimson 
clover, though when from any 
cause one fails to get a spring plant- 
ing, crimson clover can be planted 
in the fall, about September; though 
I would prefer rye for winter greens. 
If you plant crimson clover have the 
seed bed very fine and rich. Sow at 
the rate of fifteen or twenty pounds 
to the acre, which would require 
three or four ounces for the space 
you name. After planting there will 
be no further work to do except 
keep the chickens off until it is well 
up. 


Turpentine for Limberneck. 


Dear Uncle Jo: My chickens are 
dying two and three every day. Sun- 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


day afternoon I happened to be walk- 


caying flesh or other foul matter, are| speedy. 


A few drops of turpentine 
on a small bread pill or wheat soak- 
ed over-night in turpentine will cure 
it in a few hours. 

Limber-neck is caused by chickens 
eating maggots’ from decaying flesh 
of some kind. It may only be the 
carcass of a dead rat or cat under 
the barn or out in the weeds, but it 
may affect the entire flock, or rather 
all the fowls that feast on the mag- 
gots. The disease is very fatal, kill- 
ing in twenty-four hours, yet the 
remedy is sure. 


Diet for Moulting Time. 

Dear Uncle Jo: I noticed in your 
paper last year something about 
feeding hens ground cottonseed meal 
to make them “‘shed.’”’ Please let 
me know what to feed and when it 
should be fed to them. 

A. W. THORPE. 

The process of 
debilitating, and 


moulting is very 
a hen constitution- 
ally weak from any cause is more 
than apt to die from exhaustion if 
she is not well cared for. At moult- 
ing time, which lasts, if nature is al- 
lowed to take its course, ninety days, 
but which can be reduced with a lit- 
tle extra attention to fifty or sixty 
days. The fowls should be fed well 
on fat-forming feed, and at this time 
there is little danger of having over- 
fat hens. Where one has lots of sun- 
flower seeds these should be fed lib- 
erally four times a week, throwing 
the heads down on the ground and 
allowing the hens to pick out the 
seed. Where no sunflowers have 
been grown, the feeding of cotton- 





——, 
—$——— 


seed meal is the next best thing, 
Feed at the rate of a gill, in soft 
feed, to eight hens four times a 
week. . Don’t have the mixed feed, 
bran, corn-meal and cut greens of 
some kind wet, but in a crumbly 
state. 


With a garden the chances are 
enormous that the hens will be &t 
times a source of torment; on the 
other hand, they will furnish an ex- 
cellent compost of high value for 
fruit, flowers or vegetables. 











Not the lowest-priced ; 
but the lowest-cost. 


(Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


Saves repair-money and time 
and trouble. Made of Trinidad 
Take Asphalt, the greatest 
weatherproofer in existence. 

Gives you longer roof-protec- 
tion than any other ready roofing 
at any price. 

Mineral or smooth surface. Insist 


on Genasco. Look for the trade-mark. 
Write for free Book 53 and samples. 


JE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 

Largest producers of 

asphalt, and largest man- 

ufacturers of ready roof. 

ing in the world. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New York 


San Francisco 





Chicago 
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Amd iron Fences 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 


Cooper Bros. 
Raleigh, - ° ma 





Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 





N.C 
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thing, 
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ay FRUIT AND TRUCK DEPARTMENT. - 
feed, \ 
a How to Get Rid of ‘‘Fire-Bugs’’ on rr 
1D 7. 
Cabbage. C 
— Messrs. Editors: Will you please|can be completely saturated. In ty. y 3 
on ht tell me through The Progressive | this manner many of the adult bugs 
n th Farmer what is good to get clear of | will be killed. a 
an = these little fire-bugs, as some call The spraying with emulsion will H 
e for them, that work on collards this time] generally have to be repeated two or 
of the year and make them parch]three times, but after doing so at 
up and die? I would like to know.} intervals of three to four days it IN. 
= HENRY A. BROWN. will be found that most of the bugs / \ v3 
‘ti are killed. ( 
|: (Answer by R. I. Smith, Entomolo- How to Prepare the Emulsion. 
, if on Y - ‘or _ i > 
- erences Carolina Experiment Dissolve one-half pound of com- 
Station. ) mon soap in one gallon of hot wa- UY 
These terrapin bugs, or fire-| ter; remove from the fire and add ) E 
bugs, may be killed by using kero-| two gallons of kerosene and agitate j y) | saree Ay \ 
sense emulsion at 15 per cent] violently for at least ten minutes. It 4 ? 
109 strength if properly prepared and ap-|is best to use the spray pump, min- 
S plied. The emulsion will not kill aj us the nozzle, and force the mixture ‘ P 
time large per cent of the adult bugs that | back into itself. This makes a stock A Child Can Tell Good Paint 
idad have developed wings, but it will de-]| solution which may be diluted with 
atest re the young and _ half-grown ae ae be gba pedi if instructions for using our white lead tester 
; yugs. ak P > é 
otec- ee te Apete the Sevy The stock solution, if carefully are followed. The whole experiment is very 
ofin 2 pply “I . made, will keep for weeks without simple and yet itis an absolute guard against throw- 
8 The emulsion should be applied| the kerosene separating, but it is ing away money on worthless paint which looks like 
with a spray pump that will throw| best perhaps to make only what will the real 
) ) eal thin ‘ 
— the sebetion with seme force and $01 be used up at ones. rg. when put on the house, but which will 
— the form of a spray. It would hard-| When spraying with kerosene not wear. ainting is a great and constant expense 
nples, ly pay to attempt to sprinkle it on] emulsion remember that only the only when the paint material is bought blindly or 
2) FFA Oe with a watering pot or brush. The] bugs that are actually covered with used without intelligence. 
y best results are obtained when thej the emulsion will be killed. Also 
— emulsion is applied with some force,| take care not to use enough to form Send for our Test Equipment No. 13 
Bean ate as this will cause many of the bugs] puddles around the plants or the Hite 3 , 
ly roof to drop to the ground where they] growth may be affected. which includes blow-pipe for FU 
ites ni 3 LL WEIGHT KEGS | 
testing, instructions for using | pre putoh B 
nn come it, and book on paint and |seesoranvess at anit ue 
LOUISIANA PROTECTS ROBINS. | to the trees and crops of the land. painting. Worth dollars to | teed. Our peckecs are nee 
———s These very insects, it has been prov- every paint user: costs noth. [sone Eau! “a 
“hicago A Million a Year Have Been Butch-|en, damage the country’s crops to ins ‘, : tn 3 costs noth- of White Lead designated on 
———— ered—Half Their Diet is of In-| the extent of $500,000,000 annually, g but a postal card. Address — , 








jurious to Crops and Trees. 












After four years of desperate fight- 
ing the first battle for Robin Red 
Breast has been won in Louisiana. 
the heart of the section where this 
American song bird is 
the million for the 
That the robin has at last 
been removed from the list of game 
birds by the Legislature of the Cre- 
,le State was announced recently at 
the headquarters of the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies. As 
the first fruits of a persistent cam- 
yaign of education in the South, the 
yfficers of the association declare 
sheir victory will mean the saving of 
lollars’ worth of crops for each tiny 
rareass spared as a tid-bit for the 
gourmand. 














































































































* * * 
By a close vote the law-makers of 
Louisiana have repealed the old 











zame bird law in which the robin 
was classed as game and have de- 
*reed no open season for the whole- 
sale destruction of the sightly spe- 
ties, a million members of which 
were butchered for their mouthfuls 
of meat last year alone. Only Texas 
ind Alabama of all the Southern 
3tates now possess similar statutes, 
though it is declared that sentiment 
n the South is becoming generally 
aroused against the slaughter of 
these favorite birds of the country 
vhile they winter in lower latitudes. 
x * * 























































That successful agriculture in this 
country would become impossible 
hnd vegetation soon be destroyed if 
the robin and his brother birds were 
exterminated has just been asserted 
by Professor Henshaw of the Biolog- 
ical Survey, and the Audubon au- 
thorities declare that his warning 
may come too late if this victory for 

































the robin is not followed up by a 
> 2 reneral campaign to preserve and 
RKS ven increase every such race of 

jirds. Scientific examination of hun- 

N.C lreds of robins has shown that al- 
reight. most half of their diet is composed 





of insects that mean sure destruction 





while their added ravages of woods 
and stored crops, it is calculated, rob 
the land of nearly a billion dollars 
each year. Though insect pests are 
known to be increasing, their natural 
destroyers, the birds, are being grad- 
ually exterminated at an alarming 
rate, it is declared. 


* * * 


To open the eyes of the public to 
this crucial situation the National 
Association of Audubon societies has 
been exerting its utmost resources 
for years in a general educational 
campaign. Encouraged by the re- 
sults of this work for the robins of 
Louisiana, the officers of the asso- 
ciation declared that every means at 
their command would be_- used 
throughout the country to rouse the 
people to the value of the dying 
birds. 

* 


* * 


“This is a time of great emergency 
and the people must act at once by 
preserving their bird resources, be- 
fore it is too late,’’ said William 
Dutcher, president of the association. 
“T know that some people realize the 
gravity of the situation, for I am re- 
ceiving contributions with letters as- 
serting that this work is second only 
in economic importance to forest 
preservation. We are trying to reach 
every man, woman and child in this 
broad land with the story of our 
common danger, and we want every 
bird lover, farmer, merchant and 
citizen of any walk in life to help us 
push the ernormous task we have 
undertaken for the economic good of 
every American.”’ 


Prof. Massey on Peas and Mr.,| 
French on Stock in every issue is— 
worth the price of the paper.—Alex. | 
J. Smith, Laurens Co., S. C. 


in 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, C 
= Philadelphia Qohn ae 








NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


whichever of the foilowing cities is nearest you: 
‘hicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, 


Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 
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THE MILL 


Before 
equaled CHATTANOOGA line. 
penny of cost to 


Buy ««The Old Red Miill”’ 


pre yout think of buying a Cane Mill write for our free Catalogue describing the un- 
Write now ang it will be sent you immediately, without one 

0 YOu. It contains clear and accurate illustrations and descriptions o: 

and tells just what to seek and what to avoid when buying Cane Milis of any make. 


® CHATTANOOGA PLOW CO.,11, Carter St., Chattanooga, Tenn.© 





Most any Cane Mill will crush the cane, but the mill 
YOU want is the one that will grind out the most 
DOLLARS while it presses the juice. 

You want a Cane Mill that i is strong, light running, finely 
finished and economical in operation. You want a Mill 
made by the Chattanooga Plow +» a Mill that’s 
familiarly known whe:ever cane is grown, like 
THE GOLD RED MILL, a Mill which years of use 
has proved the best under all conditions and for alj 
varieties of sugar cane and sorghum—the Planter’s standby, 

THE OLD RED MILL is the Mill that has steel 
shafts and runs with the least friction—the Mill that has 
steel set screws which adjust the rolls and regulate their 
pressure so that they will never give way or mash at the 
ends—the Mill that has patent bottoms to prevent the 
juice from wasting or getting into the oil boxes—the Mill 
that has all the working parts enclosed so that a child can 
operate it safely—the Mil! that is the simplest and at the 
same time the strongest on the market—easy und economi- 
cal to operate and the most reasonable in price. 

We experimented for many years, with all types of cane 
machinery, before we brought THE OLD RED MILL to 
its present standard of perfectionand years of wide- 
spread usc throughout the South have clearly proved its 
superiority over all other makes. 

THE OLD RED MILL is always ready—always reliable— 
tanges in size from light one-borse to four-horse—and is 
correctly proportioned by proved mechanical principles. 





our Mills 
rite today. 














The Spartans do not inquire how 
many the enemy are, but where they | 
are.—Agis II. | 

















A Towers; Smoke the Mill, 4 

Machinists’, and Steam Fitters’ Supplies; 
Saw and Cane Mills; Syrup Kettles. 

W] We solicit your correspondence. 

ATT TT Tn 


Built bye § 5 Schofield s Sons Go 





CURLIN URS ROR TINT 


a Fels) 0 
«+> Ga. 





When writing advertisers please mention this paper. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. [Thursday, August 20, 1908. 


enh bee DIRECION Y. a 


CAPITAL STOCK, $30,0 000. 
oano S O ege r y; First division of Fall 
Orange County, near Z Term begins Sept. 2d. 
Mebane, North Carolina ( For Girls and Young Ladies.) This is a School witha 
Established 4793 


i taee-aed ievable. home UNCORPORATED) Reputation. Oldest, larg- 
d lovab om. * cian’ . A 

for bere, on Southern Rail- Danville, Virginia. est and best equipped business school in the Carolinas. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Telegraphy 

way, in the country. A 


* ic ‘ 7) « , 
location famous forsafety, — _ 7 and English taught by experts. For catalogue, address, KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
| 




















graduate faculty of Chris- Able faculty; high-grade work 
tian men, giving constant . 
and individual attention. modern conveniences; excellent 


Military discipline, firm ® . or 
yet affectionate. Outdoor health; reasonable charges. 


life, with Tennis and other 
healthful sports. Hazing 


by abhorred. — e, Physical Fiftieth Session Begins Wednesday, Sept. 9th. 1837 GUII FORD i Ol I EGE 1 008 
cu iture and fine Penmar nship. rere: coceree a senna em 
specialties. Full Classical, Commercial, Scien- 


tificand Music Courses. Small classes. ‘Terms For catalogue address 
reasonable. For illustrated catalogue, address 


iGam~rt.comeciJOHN B. BREWER. ee 


Broom Courses in the Classics and in the Natural Sciences. Departments 
in Bibie Study and in Music. Laboratories for Chemistry, Biology, 


Session opens Bensember ist, and Physics. - All buildings supplied with pure water and lighted by 
o9 .s. an 


E W Degrees, B. A., M. A., B.S electricity. Noted for thorough instruction and high moral tone. 
St M a b s NS) ch ool ake San, Wibke sa Cs ob ee Located in the healthful Piedmont Section of North Carolina. 
° ry Ol, || mmm demic courses. For catalog address 


health and beauty. Strong Raleigh, N, C. or Charlotte, N.C. 


























FOR GIRLS, Faculty, 32. ae ; 
RALEIGH, - a a Forest L. L. HOBBS, President, 


« KN. C. i vermmes Gullford College, =: : North Carolina. 
The Diocesan School of the Carolinas. 
Superior Literary 


Full College Course with Preparatory De- epee wikia Cities 
partment. Also fully equipped Depart- a is - 


ments in Music, Art, Expression, and Busi- ]| president 
ness. Sixty-seventh session opens Sep- 


tember 17, 1908. 135 boarders; 20 teachers; W. POTEAT. $63 to $81 Pays Board, Tuition and Room Rent 


; FOR A FULL SESSION OF NINE MONTHS AT 
Grounds of 9% acres WAKE FOREST, N. ©. 


REY. GEORGE W. LAY, Rector. PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


Situated in Cleveland county, at the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. Mineral water, No 
malaria. Splendid community. 


“Most heartily do I recommend the School to all who have sons and7daughters to 

e educate.’ ’—Cuas. E. TAYLOR, President Wake Forest College. 

Linwood Female Colle a ‘On all sides I saw evidences of patient, painstaking labor, thorough scholarship 
and marked executive ability.”"—J. B. CARLYLE, Prof. Latin, Wake Forest College. 


“The instruction is thorough and the influences surrounding the pupil excellent.” 
“IS THE BEST.” —Rev. R. F. TREDWAY. 


, ‘In my opinion there is no High School in this part of the country doing better and 
_ Noted for healthfulness of loca- Piedime a on Seams tall more thorough educational work. flim. Y. WEBB, Member of Congress. 

tion. All college advantages. ont Business College, ‘One of the best Preparatory Schools in the State."-—CLEVELAND STAR. 
Christian influence Board and ssenenthtiies Ve. “The young men who have come to the University from the Piedmont High School 

re : ¥ ; r ; have taken a good stand in their classes and have done faithful and satisfactory work.” 
tuition nine months, including —Very truly yours, FRANCIS P. VENABLE, President University of N. C. 
lights and fuel, $95.00. aii 2 naa ait x is the best and cheapest school in the State.”"—E. M. KOONCE, Member of N. C. 

= if : slature. 

Twenty-fifth session opens Sep- Fail term opens August 18th. For handsomely illustrated catalog, write to 
tember 16th. Write for catalogue OF TATE Ww. D. BURNS, Lawndale, N. Cc. 
to 


























: Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
A I i Seventy-first Session begins Sep’ 

sa mel Graded first-class by the American Medi- 

Rev. T. nd ys Pres., 18I8 | cal Association on the record of its ¢radu- 

ates. Climate salubrious. Living expense? 


GASTONIA, N. O. 1908 low. Write for terms and catalogue @ 


Christopher Tompkins, W.0.,Dean, Blchmond, Va eee LOUISBURG COLLEGE 




















pays Board, Tuition, ete, one year. ee : sa Offers Special Advantage to Gite end Young 
/ TILITA RY Established 1884. Canada to Cuba . <8 Women for Session 1908-'9. 
250 fs eoeane ra phos = a to Cuba 2 Se 
wa) ah A Apply early. ue. Views. etc., : ae The purpose is to secure for the Students 
Free. « WHITSETT PINSTITUTE, AWhitsett North Carolina. es : ? Healthful conditions, a happy home, Christian 
oe anes. > atc s aetens aon, Scales Se 
est preparatory school in i ks ‘ : . 
Virginia. Prepares for Busi- Presbyterian College for Women, eS Ay tages for music, Intermediate Department, with 
ness, Universities and Gov- ‘ : special care of younger girls 
ernment Academies. Able TE, N. O. } . 4 
gael Grhorough instruc- eel : By NORMAL COURSE especially pre- 
tion. ndividual attention. ied t . pared for young women fitting themselves for 
Charges $275. For illus. cata- Ideal school for girls, infamous Piedmon 


Belt, in centre of large city. Standard high, | public and graded school work. Ample grounds 
log and information. address | teaching thorou h, rates low. For catalogue. 4 
Col. WM. M. KEMPER, Supt , . 


for out-door recreation. The marked feature 
address ; 


P of this School is its individual care of pupils 
Rev. J. R. Bridges, D. D., Prest. : physically and intellectually. 


MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN, 
Louisburg, N. C. President. 
& : 
Littleton Female College 
h rdi hools in the South, with | My h | 
5 RE At Caslaetemnmeet ws Nese sinteent Mecnting cohort to tae Desi 9 Clemmons Cmoo 


last year, 27th Annual Session will Begin September 16th, 1908. 
For catalogue address J. M. RHODES, President, Littleton, N.C. 




















A Home School for Small Boys and Girls. 


A high-grade Preparatory School for boys Careful supervision is given both dayand night. The health and hap=:. 
Central Academy and young men, with industrial and agricul- piness of each pupil is promoted. Christian training is coupled with instruc- 
tural equipment. Located on 700-acre farm , z Whi al 5 da th 
one mile from Littleton College, and under the management of the same Board of tion in books. or information address the 


Trustees. For new illustrated catalogue address J. B. AIKEN, Prin., Littleton. N. C. 
Rev. James E. Fia ll, 
Clemmons, N. C. 

















LENOIR COLLEGE {j= 
uum Hlckory,w.c. | I Buie’s Creek Academy 2 coiitce’ 


Prepares for College, University or Business. 
College Courses with Electives~$40a year. Music, Expression. Art, Preparatory Elocution, Music, Art, Telegraphy. More than 500 Students; 55 Counties; 7 States; Send for Catalogue. 
Course—@3.00 a month. Shorthand and Bookkeeping Courses—$20.00 each., assis oa ; ; 
A. B. DEGREE RECOGNIZED BY OUR STATE UNIVERSITY. 
Co-Education under best conditions. Home idea in Dormitory Life. Separate 


buildings, Board, steam heat, electric lights, baths, furnished rooms (except bed cov- 
ers)—$7.25a month. Catalogue and full particulars free. 


R. L. FRITZ, President. 





“One of the great- “Your school is “It is doing a high “One of the great- 
lest schools in the| doing a blessed/| quality of work.” est educational insti- 
} State.’’—Governor R.| work.’’—Hon. J. Y.| President E. A. Al-| tions in the South.’’— 
| B. Glenn. | Joyner. | derman. | Mr. J. W. Bailey. 


== . - —————— = ee 


REV. J. A. CAMPBELL, ‘Principal, 


BUILE’S CREEK, - Harnett Co., N. C. 
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